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A  FAREWELL  STATEMENT 
BY  JOHN  BARRETT,  RETIR¬ 
ING  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  '/ 


WITH  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  the  present  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  says  j;ooil-hy  officially  to  the  Pan  American  Union. 
In  tlie  July  number  he  enjoyed  the  ojijiortunity  of  a 
little  intimate  talk,  so  to  s])eak,  with  the  constituency 
of  the  Bulletin,  regardin<;  its  history,  growtli,  and  cliaracteristics. 
He  now  be"s  the  induljience  of  all  who  may  be  interi'sted  while  he 
reviews  in  a  limited  degree  the  story  of  the  Pan  Ameru-an  Union 
since  it  was  his  privilege  to  be  elected  its  eNocutive  olffcer  nearly 
14  years  ago. 

Although  his  active  official  relationshi])  to  the  office  began  then, 
his  deep  interest  in  Pan  Americanism  and  the  International  Bureau 
of  American  Kejmblics,  as  the  Pan  American  Union  was  then  knowTi, 
(Inti'S  back  nearly  20  years,  when  ho  was  apjiointed  by  President 
McKinley  a  delegate  to  the  Second  Pan  American  Conference  at 
Mexico  in  1901.  W.  W.  Rockhill,  later  I'nited  States  minister  to 
China  and  ambassador  to  Turkey,  was  din'ctor,  and  Williams  C. 
Fox,  later  the  successor  of  Mr.  Rockhill  and  United  States  minister 
to  Ecuador,  was  chief  clerk.  At  that  time,  however,  the  jiresent 
director  gi'neral  had  no  thought  of  ever  becoming  its  executive  offi¬ 
cer,  though  he  realized  its  jiotentiality  as  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  did  what  little  he  could  in  the  siissions  of  the  conference  and 
in  cooiieration  with  Mr.  Fox,  who  ri'presented  the  bureau,  for  the 
])a.ssage  of  the  r(*solution  continuing  its  existence  and  providing  for 
its  future  development.  Eater,  in  190:1-1906,  while  United  States 
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minister  to  tlie  Ar<;entin(‘  Ro])uhlic,  Panama,  ami  Colombia,  he  more 
and  more  ap])re<‘iate<l  the  bureau’s  opjiortunity  and  responsibility 
as  a  powei’ful  and  practical  agency  for  the  ])romotion  of  Pan  Ameri<'an 
acquaintance,  friendshi]),  and  peace,  as  well  as  commerce  and  general 
intercourse.  From  his  ex)>erience  throughout  ililferent  ]>arts  of 
Latin  America  he  realized  its  immense  possibilities  as  a  great  cen¬ 
tral  international  bureau  of  information,  ])ublicity,  education,  and 
other  activities  to  develo])  ])olitical,  economic,  and  cultural  inter¬ 
change,  and  also  the  good  to  all  America  which  must  result  from  its 
leadership  in  bringing  about  the  best  and  closest  relations  between  the 
countries  and  ])eo))les  of  hoth  North  and  South  America. 

When,  therefore,  following  the  action  of  the  Third  Pan  American 
(’onference  at  llio  de  Janeiro  in  1906,  in  favor  of  reorganizing  the 
Bureau  of  American  llei)ublics,  and  the  famous  visit  to  South 
America  of  Elihu  Root,  then  Secretary  of  State,  lie  was  in  January, 
1907,  elected  director  to  carry  out  this  reorganization,  ho  undertook 
his  duties  with  full  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  ])racti<‘al  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism.  That  he  believed  the  ojiportunity  was  an  unusual  one  is 
emiihasized  by  the  fact  that  President  Roosevelt  olVered  him,  before 
fully  aware  of  the  jilans  of  the  governing  hoard  for  his  election  as  the 
director,  the  post  of  ambassador  to  one  of  two  Furojiean  countries. 
When  it  was  explained  to  the  President  that  the  ])ossibilities  of  Pan 
American  effort  had  more  ai)])eal  to  him  than  ambassadorial  rank 
and  lionor,  the  President  not  only  ])romis<*d  his  hearty  cooperation 
in  getting  results,  but  gave,  (luring  his  term  as  l*resident,  whole¬ 
hearted  su])])ort  that  was  most  heljiful. 

At  this  ])oint  it  is  apjiropriate  to  make  rtJerence  to  the  iirofound 
interest  and  the  wise  (ounsel  of  Elihu  Root,  who  was  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  Roosevelt  and  ex  ollicio  chairman  of  the 
governing  board  of  the  Pan  ^Vmerican  I'nion.  To  him  is  due 
special  credit  in  the  reorganization  and  building  u])  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  The  Director  General  will  always  be  grateful  for  his  sincere 
support  and  cooperation  in  timi*s  of  discouragement  lus  well  as  of 
success.  Second  only  to  his  interest  was  that  of  Robert  Bacon, 
First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  later  Secretary  of  State  for  a 
brief  jieriod.  Due  mention  should  also  be  made  of  Joaquim  Nabuco, 
the  great’  ambassador  of  Brazil,  who  was  possibly  more  interested 
then  than  any  other  Latin  American  di])lomat  in  the  welfare  and 
work  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion,  although  Ignacio  Calderon,  the 
only  rnember  of  the  i)resent  governing  hoard  who  was  then  a  member, 
and  Joa(|uin  B.  Calvo,  minister  of  Costa  Rica,  now  dead,  were  keenly 
concerned  in  the  success  of  the  new  era. 

The  material  coojieration  of  Andrew  Carnegie  was  a  mighty  factor 
in  working  out  the  new  Pan  American  movement.  When  he  gave 
$850,000  for  the  erection  of  an  ajipropriate  home  in  a  worthy  setting 
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of  grounds  and  “tied  no  string  to  it”  ])ut  his  lasting  interest  in  the 
cause  of  Pan  American  i)eace,  he  provided  a  tangible  and  permanent 
monunu'iit,  as  well  as  a  i)ractical  olhce  building  for  Pan  Americanism, 
which  all  the  world  admires,  visits,  and  uses. 

As  the  building  and  grounds  of  the  Pan  American  Union  attract 
so  much  attention  ami  are  such  a  unicpie  combination  of  the  practical 
and  beautiful,  the  director  general  may  he  pardoned  for  reft'rring  to 
his  personal  and  particular  love  for  them,  apart  from  his  long  devotion 
to  the  cause  and  work  of  Pan  Americanism.  In  resigning  from  his 
position  he  will  leave  everything  about  the  Pan  American  Union, 
as  he  has  said  hehu’e  and  must  repeat,  with  the  same  afftHition  with 
which  a  parent  parts  with  his  only  or  favorite  child,  hut  with  a 
pt'culiar  d(‘gree  of  interest  in  this  actual  home  and  physical  environ¬ 
ment  of  Pan  Americanism.  This  statement  can  he  understood  when 
it  is  realized  that  undcT  the  general  tlirection  of  the  Se(Tetary  of 
State  and  govc'rning  hoard  he  has  had  entire  charge  of,  and  rt'sponsi- 
hility  for,  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  building  and 
grounds  from  the  preliminary  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
property  14  years  ago  until  now.  Through  tw'o  hot  summers  of 
original  excavation,  building,  and  preparation,  he  never  left  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  dug  the  first  and  last  spadeful  of  earth  before  their  com¬ 
pletion.  He  laid  the  tiist  and  last  bricks.  He  planted  or  supervised 
the  planting  of  every  tree  and  shrub  in  both  patio  and  capacious 
groumls,  except  the  anchuit  s>’camores.  He  has,  through  the  passing 
yeai-s,  watched  over  everything  about  the  structure  and  garden  and 
lawns  and  their  gradual  growth  of  richness  and  beauty  as  a  parent 
watches  its  child’s  progress  toward  maturity,  until  he  now  turns 
them  over  to  his  succt'ssor  with  the  prayer  and  belief  that  the  new 
director  general  will  feel  the  appeal  of  such  strength  and  beauty  of 
building  and  surroundings  and  manifest  an  adopted  love  for  them 
that  wdll  never  wane. 

It  may  not  he  generally  known  that  w’hen  the  director  general 
prepared  the  data  to  guide  the  architects  of  the  country  in  their 
remarkable  competition  for  its  construction,  he  told  them  that  there 
were  three  things  that  were  preeminently  wanted:  First,  a  noble 
numument  to  a  mighty  cause — that  of  the  cooperation  and  solidarity 
of  the  American  Republics;  second,  a  building  which  would  be  at 
once  beautiful  in  architecture  and  practical  in  its  usefulness;  and, 
third,  a  public  structure  which  the  people  of  both  North  and  South 
America  would  wish  to  visit.  Albert  Kelsey  and  Paul  P.  Cret,  of 
Philadelphia,  the  winning  architects,  executed  these  orders  faith¬ 
fully,  and  they  deserve  enduring  credit  for  their  achievement. 
Personally,  as  well  as  oflicially,  the  director  general  congratulates 
them  on  the  spirit  w'ith  which  they  performed  their  work  of  planning 
and  supervising  its  construction.  Special  credit  should  also  be 
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"ivpn  Mr.  Kelsey  for  the  intiTest  whieh  he  has  always  inanifi'stiMl 
in  the  permanent  eare  and  upkeep  of  the  huihlin"  and  {^rounds. 

Keturniii"  now  to  some  pluist's  of  the  growth  of  the  praetieal 
work  and  usefulness  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  director  general 
d(‘sires,  lii^st,  to  jioint  out  again,  as  he  has  done  repeatedly  in  the 
])ast,  that  the  credit  for  the  remarkahle  development  of  the  Pan 
American  I'nion  itself,  of  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism,  of  Pan 
American  commerce,  and  of  the  jiresent  new  era  of  widesj)read 
interest  in  everything  relating  to  the  <‘ountries  and  ])et)ples  of  Latin 
America,  is  due  to  many  inlluenct's,  hut  there  can  he  no  (piestion 
that  the  Pan  American  Union  has  lu'cn  a  practical  and  powerful 
factor  in  achieving  results.  When  ri'ference,  moreoviT,  is  made  to 
the  Pan  American  Union  in  this  connection,  a  visualization  of  its 
personality,  so  to  speak,  should  include,  first,  the  governing  hoard, 
com])osed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  I  nited  States  and  the 
Latin  American  tliplolnatic  representatives  in  AVashington,  who 
have  always  watcheil  carefulh’  over  its  administration;  second,  a 
staff,  from  the  assistant  director  to  the  doorkeeper,  who  have  always 
worked  with  zeal,  ability,  and  loyalty  along  with  the  director  general 
to  make  the  Pan  American  Union  a  practical  and  useful  organization 
for  the  equal  henefit  of  every  country  contrihuting  to  its  support; 
and  third,  exceptional  facilities  in  the  form  of  huilding,  library, 
exliihits,  publications,  etc. 

It  is  no  discredit  to  the  organization  or  its  oflicers  that  jirior  to 
its  reorganization  in  lh()7  there  was  not  much  interest  in  practical 
Pan  Americaiusm  or  the  work  and  sc(t|)e  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Kej)ul)lics,  as  it  was  then  known.  The  time  simply  had  not  arrived 
for  the  world-wide  interest  which  now  exists.  The  director  general 
will  never  forget  the  three  pioneer  years  of  1907  to  1910  under  the 
reorganization,  when  the  Pan  American  I^nion  began  a  new,  deter¬ 
mined,  and  unrelaxed  campaign  to  make  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  Xorth  and  South  America  better  acijuainted  with  each  other;  to 
build  up  inter-American  and  Pan  American  commerce;  to  promote 
intercourse  and  travel  as  well  us  trade;  to  bring  about  closer  cultural 
relations;  to  awaken  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  languages  in  the  Ignited  States  and  of  English  in  Latin  America; 
to  foster  the  exchange  of  teachers  and  students;  to  accomplish  a 
responsible  news  service;  to  establish  better  hanking  facilities;  to 
improve  shipping  connections;  to  remove  distrust  and  misunder¬ 
standings;  and  generally  bring  about  a  new  era  of  Pan  American 
acquaintance,  cooperation,  and  solidarity.  lie  was  so  frequently 
the  target  for  ridicule  and  unfair  criticism  because  of  his  abiding  faith 
in  the  work  and  opportunity  of  the  Pan  American  Union  that  he  often 
wonders  now  how  he  endured  it.  Probably  this  very  faith  and  the 
encouragement  he  always  received  from  Secretary  Koot,  .Ambassador 
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Xahuco,  and  other  fireat,  wise,  aiul  appreeiative  friends,  uninllueneed 
by  siipertieial  and  unwarranted  criticism,  were  responsil)le.  The 
changes  and  results  that  have  come  in  tlie  ])assing  and  later  years 
make  up  for  the  disappointments  and  discouragements  of  the  i)ast. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion  and 
value  of  its  work  which,  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  reorganization,  it 
carried  on  almost  single  handed,  is  the  development  of  attention  to 
Pan  American  relationship  in  general  and  Pan  American  commerce 
in  particular  which  are  now  being  given,  fii-st,  by  the  Department  of 
State  and  ('ommerce  of  the  I'nited  States  and  corres|)onding  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  other  American  governments;  second,  by  the  great 
financial,  commercial,  manufacturing,  shipping,  and  labor  interests 
on  both  continents;  third,  by  the  newspapei-s,  magazines,  and  other 
publications  of  the  I'nited  States  and  Latin  America;  and  fourth,  by 
educational  institutions. 

A  gratifying  phase  of  the  very  practical  character  of  the  Pan 
American  Ihuon  which  is  attracting  much  attention  in  Latin  America, 
and  which  the  director  general  has  striven  hard  to  foster,  is  the  work 
it  is  doing  to  make  the  Latin  American  countries  and  peoples  better 
ac(iuainted  with  each  other,  and  to  develop  real  inter-American 
commerce,  trade,  intercourse,  and  friendship.  For  example,  it  is 
supplying,  constantly,  data  to  officials,  newspapei’s,  writers,  teachere, 
and  business  men  of  one  country  and  people  about  the  progress, 
resources,  trade,  economic  and  industrial  conditions  of  neighboring 
countries  and  peoples.  A  survey  of  the  files  of  the  Latin  American 
newspapei’s  and  of  the  Latin  American  correspondence  in  the  Pan 
American  I'nion  will  give  ample  evidence  of  this  fact. 

Some  further  facts  and  figures  are  particularly  impressive.  In 
1906  the  value  of  the  annual  commerce  exchanged  between  the 
I’nited  States  and  Latin  America  was  h‘ss  than  $500, OOO, ()()();  now  it 
is  rapidly  approaching  the  mark  of  $3,000,000,000.  Tlven  there  was 
not  a  branch  United  States  bank  in  Latin  America;  now  they  are  to 
be  found  in  nearly  evei^-  important  Latin  American  city.  Then 
there  were  not  more  than  two  steamship  lines  plying  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  American  ports  which  carried  the  American 
flag;  now  that  flag  caii  be  seen  in  everv'  representative  port  of  Latin 
America.  Then  the  exchange  of  travel  between  North  and  South 
America  was  incidental;  now  ever\'  passenger  vessel  teUs  the  stor%' 
of  arrivals  and  departures.  'Hien  hardly  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
in  the  United  States  gave  any  attention  to  Latin  America;  now 
many  make  Latin  America  a  special  feature,  and  some  have  special 
representatives  in  Latin  America.  Then  the  leading  news  agencies  of 
the  United  States  had  no  connections  in  Latin  America;  now  all  of 
them  make  a  special  effort  to  cover  the  field.  Then  few  high  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  in  the  United  States  had  courses  in  Latin  American 
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laiifiua^os;  now  noarly  (‘voiy  vinivoi’sity  and  collogo  and  several 
thousand  secondary'  schools  have  them.  'Phen  the  correspondence, 
statistical,  informative  ami  educational  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  was  meagre;  now  it  is  recogniy.ed  in  eveiy  part  of  the 
world  as  a  central,  accurate,  and  tlependahle  Pan  American  bureau  of 
information.  I'hen  chambers  of  commerce,  clubs,  and  educational 
institutions  seldom  sought  its  reports;  now  the  principal  organizations 
all  want  them.  Then  there  was  little  or  no  call  for  Pan  American 
oflicials  or  other  authorities  to  discuss  publicly  Pan  American  ejues- 
tions  and  topics  and  to  deliver  addresses  at  conventions,  meetings, 
and  other  appropriate  functions;  now  such  invitations  number  hun¬ 
dreds  and  come  from  all  parts  of  America.  Then  not  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  I'nited  State.s  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
made  use  of  its  facilities,  piddications,  and  information;  now  90  per 
cent  make  constant  demands  upon  it.  Then  only  a  few  hundred 
manufacturers,  e.xporteis,  importeis,  and  other  commercial  interests 
recogniz(*d  its  helpfulness;  now  thousands  of  them  seek  from  it  Latin 
American  data  on  all  subjects. 

The  lists  of  comparisons  and  contrasts  might  be  continued  almost 
indefinitely,  hut  a  few  further  figures  concerning  the  Pan  American 
I’nion  itself  will  suffice.  Then  its  staff  numbered  20;  now  about  90. 
Then  its  annual  income  from  quotas  and  other  sources  was  approxi¬ 
mately  .?50,000;  now  .‘?2t)0,000.  Then  its  annual  correspondence  and 
distribution  of  jmblications  and  pamphlets  averaged  100,000  pieces; 
now  5t)0,000  pied's,  'fhen  its  librarx'  contained  5,000  volumes;  now 
it  has  50,000,  while  index  cards  increased  from  49,000  to  169,000 
ami  photographs  from  3,500  to  22,000.  Then  its  property  was 
valued  at  nil;  now  it  has  buildings  and  grounds  valued  at  nearly 
$2,000,000. 

'lliese  figures  and  facts  s])eak  for  themselves;  but  the  director 
general  takes  atlvantage  of  this  last  official  ojqiortunity  to  emjihasize 
the  ])art  that  all  members  of  the  staff  having  resjionsible  duties  have 
])layed  in  this  achievement  and  to  express  his  personal  gratitude  to 
them  for  their  cooperation. 

At  this  ])oint  the  director  general  wishes  to  go  on  record  to  the 
effect  that,  as  the  executive  officer  of  such  an  unusual  organization,  in 
which  there  are  21  chiefs,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  where 
the  conqieting  interests  and  legitimate  rivalries  of  21  nations  have  to 
be  considered  in  every  act  and  word  of  his  and  in  every  Bulletin, 
jmblication,  and  letter  of  a  vast  correspondence  and  distribution, 
he  naturally  has  made  many  mistakes  in  14  years  of  service,  but  he 
begs  to  submit  that  they  have  been  errors  of  judgment  or  good  inten¬ 
tion  and  not  of  knowledge  and  jiremeditation. 

He  might  quote  here  hundreds  of  unsolicited  letters  of  commenda¬ 
tion  and  congratulation  on  the  jiractical  work  of  the  Pan  American 
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Union  from  all  j)arts  of  llie  world,  Imt  to  do  this  would  fill  the  entire 
Bi’llktix.  He  woidd  like  to  do  it  in  order  to  show  the  staff  of  the 
Pan  Ameriean  I'nion  that  their  work  has  been  a|)])reeiated,  hut  the 
limitations  of  s])aee  prevent.  Sufliee  it  to  say  that  such  letters  are 
lefiion  in  nnmher  and  umiuestioned  in  sincerity. 

After  giving  to  the  Pan  Ameriean  Thii(m  the  best  14  years  of  his 
life,  the  director  general  goes  out  into  the  great  unoflieial  world  with 
the  ho])e  and  i)ur])ose  of  doing  more  effective  work  than  ever  before 
for  Pan  American  commerce  and  comity.  The  conscience  which  his 
ohl  New  England  mother  gave  him  and  his  ilevotion  to  duty  have  ke])t 
him  from  ca])italizing,  during  all  those  years,  his  ])osition  and  name. 
He  m)W  ho])es,  therefore,  that  he  will  have  the  sym])atliy  of  all  Pan 
Americans,  whether  of  North  or  South  America,  in  his  reasons  for 
resigning  from  this  great  organization. 

He  thanks  everybody  in  the  legion  of  persons  who  have  cooperated 
with  him  in  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism,  and  a])])reciates  the  good 
will  of  those  who  have  criticized,  or  differeil  with  him.  Doubtless 
moreover,  his  enthusiasm  for  Pan  Americanism  has  been  construed 
by  some  as  having  the  element  of  jn'rsonal  ambition.  'Flie  years  to 
come  wiU  tell  the  rc'al  story. 

'Hie  Pan  American  Union  and  Pan  Americanism  are  far,  far 
beyond  any  ])ei‘sonal  differences,  ambitions,  or  o])inions.  Let  all 
work  together  to  develo])  Pan  American  solidarity.  coo])eration,  and 
good  will.  May  the  Pan  American  Union  enter  u])on  a  still  greater 
era  of  ])rosperity,  progress,  and  achievement  that  will  sur]>ass  all 
records  of  the  ])ast. 

To  the  governing  hoar<l  the  director  general  emphasizes  his  grati¬ 
tude  for  their  uniform  supj)ort,  advice,  and  im])artiality.  To  the 
assistant  director,  Mr.  Fraticisco  J.  Vanes,  who  has  been  a  wise  and 
sympathetic  adviser  and  a  sincere  friend  through  all  the  ])eriod  of  his 
service,  he  gives  heartfelt  thanks.  To  the  other  oflicers  and  the 
entire  staff  he  expresses  deep  ap])reciation  of  their  cooperation  and 
of  their  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  To  his 
able  and  ex])erienced  successor.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  with  whom  he  has 
been  a  colahorer  in  Pan  Americanism  for  long  years,  he  e.xtends 
salutations  and  wishes  him  all  the  success  possible. 


ARGENTINE  ACTIVITIES' 


A  KdPIXTIXA  and  lior  activitii's  arc  of  international  interest. 
Food,  clothing,  and  a  liome  are  inijierative  needs  of  all  civ- 
/  %  ilized  peoples.  In  «;ro\vinji  and  providing  thc‘se  necessitie.s 

for  her  own  inlialiitants  and  for  the  masses  in  other  lands, 
Argentina  occupies  a  commandiiif;  position  to-day  and  offers  a  prom¬ 
ising  outlook  for  to-morrow. 

Disipiieting  news  as  to  lessened  food  production  comes  not  alone 
from  crowded  and  devastated  fhirope,  hut  from  the  wheat  fields  of 
Australia,  the  f;rain-"rowin"  regions  of  (’anada,  and  from  various 
parts  of  the  rnited  States.  In  the  last-named  countiy  this  year, 
wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  rice,  ami  other  staple  food  crops  will  fall  mil¬ 
lions  of  hushels  below  normal  production.  Smaller  cultivated  areas 
are  not  only  the  rule  with  the  lar^e  planter,  hut  there  is  a  distinct 
general  tendency  to  lessen  production.  Sufficient  labor  is  not  avail¬ 
able;  workmen  are  flocking  to  great  centers  of  industiy* — a  move¬ 
ment  (‘specially  noticeable  since  tlie  close  of  the  World  War—  and  the 
tarm  is  left,  temporarily  at  least,  without  its  usual  number  of 
workers. 

But  far  away  to  the  southward,  Argentina,  one  of  the  greatest 
food-growing  nations  of  the  world,  is  reported  by  reeent  cable  dis¬ 
patches  as  e.xperiencing  a  “veritable  rebirth.”  Financial  conditions 
are  classed  as  good,  e.xports  and  imports  are  unusually  lieavy,  cul¬ 
tivated  areas  grow  larger  year  by  year,  while  “a  premium  exists  on 
the  country’s  exchange.”  This  promising  outlook  is  reflected  in 
what  we  might  term  the  “go,  buy,  sell”  attitude  which  appears  to 
have  entered  the  minds  of  many  individuals  and  corporations,  for 
perhaps  never  before  have  more  people  shown  an  interest  in  Argen¬ 
tina.  The  unusual  demand  for  jiassenger  and  cargo  space  on  ships 
bound  from  hhirope  and  the  United  States  for  the  great  metropolitan 
city  on  La  Plata  and  for  other  jiarts  of  the  Kepublic  tend  to  confirm 
the  statement. 

One  of  the  marked  tendencies  of  the  times  is  that  nations  can  not 
live  within  themselvt's.  The  interchange  of  commodities  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  the  larger  life  and  greater  destinies.  The  vast 
pampas  of  the  Argentine  and  the  millions  of  stock  feeding  upon  their 
grasses;  the  dark,  rich  soil  of  the  central  plains  and  the  red  lands  of 
Misiones;  the  sugar-cane  plantations  of  Tucuman;  the  sheep  ranches 
of  Uio  Xegro  and  C'hubut — all  call  on  manufacturing  nations  for  the 
output  of  the  factory  in  order  to  transform  the  herds  into  liiiman 


>l<y  Wilimm  A.  Reid,  I’an  American  I'nion  staff. 


AN  AOKK'L'LTrRAL  SCKNK  IN  NOKTIfEASTKRN  AR<!ENTINA. 

TliP  splondid  tn-o  in  theconlorof  the  picture  is  the  Omlxi  often  se«>n  on  the  Arjtimline  pampa.  Immediately  under  the  tre*'  is  the  rear  end  of  Hh?  estancia  waitoii.  a  product  of  the 
ArKentine  factory,  which  at  times  is  more  {Hipular  with  the  averagt*  plaiiisman  than  is  the  imported  watton. 


18C7;«}— liO— Bull. 


SHEEP  SHEARING  ON  AN  ESTANCIA. 

The  scene  here  depicted  is  in  the  region  of  Trcs  Arroyos.  Modem  machinery  is  now  extensivciy  used  in  Argentina  for  ciipping  the  wooi  from  the  sheep,  thereby 
greatly  hastening  an  annual  task  of  vast  magnitude.  Note  the  children  who  appear  to  be  as  interested  in  the  work  as  are  their  elders. 


LOAI)IN(!  SIIEKI’  AT  IJl'ENOS  AIKES. 

Aowrilinj!  to  the  last  stock  census  there  were  sheep  in  the  Reptihlic.  In  rcwnt  yt'ars  the  shet'P-raisinR  industry  has  spread  southward 

through  the  I'ataeouian  region  to  Mattellan  Straits.  The  b«tst  of  stuck  is  intruductKl  and  special  etforts  are  made  to  increas«‘  the  cpiality  of  the 
meat  and  the  wool.  In  191S  there  were  nearly  2.500.000  animals  slaiifthtertHl,  producing  for  export  over  52,000  tons  of  meat.  In  addition,  more 
than  S2,000  live  sheep  were  exported,  principally  to  Chile  and  I'rugtiay. 
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foods;  to  chango  wool  and  hides  and  cotton  into  clothing  materials; 
for  implements  to  sow  the  seeds  in  accordance  with  modern  metliods; 
and  for  machinerv'  to  reap  and  garner  tlie  grain. 

('ommenting  on  this  subject  in  a  recent  puhlic  address,  the  distin¬ 
guished  statesman,  Don  Tomas  A.  Le  Breton,  who  represents  the 
Argentine  Nation  at  Washington,  said: 

During'  the  first  1(K)  days  of  this  year  .Vrf;(Mitiiia  cx|M>rto(l  7r>.0(M),(KI()  l>ush(‘ls  of 
wheat,  and  we  have  1(K),(KK),()(K>  bushels  more  ready  to  ex|M>rt.  *  *  *  \Ve  need 
jtlows,  planters,  tractors,  autoinohiles,  trucks,  wagons,  rails,  locomotives,  and  con¬ 
struction  materials. 

Tliese  comments  uttered  hy  such  a  high  authority  are  indeed  sig¬ 
nificant,  atid  should  he  duly  weighed  hy  those  who  would  engage  in 
international  trading.  It  is  an  invitation  for  closer  commercial 
intercourse. 

To-day  presents  an  opportune  time  to  study  Argentina’s  activities, 
and  those  whose  duty  does  not  send  them  forth  on  a  business  or 
pleasure  mission  to  that  countiy-  may  he  interested  in  the  accompa¬ 
nying  map  and  some  of  the  facts  deduced  therefrom. 

Suppose,  for  illustration,  we  superimpose  Argentina’s  form  upon 
that  of  the  Tnited  States.  It  is  seen  that  the  former  covers  a  large 
])art  of  the  Gidf  of  Me.xico,  e.xtends  through  the  United  States  into 
(’anada,  and  almost  to  the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay.  The  capital  at 
Buenos  Aires  falls  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  Oklahoma,  while 
Mendoza,  Argentina’s  largest  city  of  the  Andean  section,  is  over 
Tennessee.  'Phe  sugar-cane  region  of  Tucuman  covers  similar  crop 
areas  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  part  of  Texas;  the 
southern  territories  of  Argentina  fall  over  tlie  State's  of  Iowa,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Wisconsin,  and  portions  of  (’anada.  In  other  words,  Argentine 
crops  and  temperatures  closely  correspond  to  those  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  region  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  farther  north  we  go  in  the 
I’nited  States  the  cooler  or  colder  the  climate  becomes,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  ranging  with  seasons;  in  Argentina,  the  cool  or  cold  weather 
grows  more  pronounced  as  the  south  is  approached.  At  the  world’s 
most  southern  settlement,  the  Argentine  Penal  Station  at  I’shuaia, 
near  (’ape  Horn,  there  are  250  or  more  days  of  clouds  or  rain  each 
year.  It  is  hereabout  that  nature  cares  so  wonderfully  for  the  vast 
herds  of  sheej)  and  other  animals  hy  giving  them  unusuall}'  thick 
coverings  of  wool. 

We  have  mentioned  three  important  things — food,  clothing, 
homes — that  Argentina  jiroduces  or  jirovides.  Of  foods,  wheat 
stands  first.  The  statistics  of  this  crop  show  that,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tional  seasons,  the  grand  total  produced  has  gradually  increased  each 
year  for  a  long  period.  The  banner  year  was  190S,  when  the  plant¬ 
ers  garnered  more  than  3,500,000  tons;  in  1918  the  total  wheat  bar- 


DRYING  IMDKS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Ilidps  arr  one  of  the  prineipal  produets  of  the  cattle  industry  of  Arirentina.  In  19IS  there  were  exported  S1,5I3  tons  of  salted  cattle  hidts, 
and  Il),;i35  tons  of  the  dried  hides,  valuetl  at  l.■^ti.60S.TI4  and  $11,327,  937,  resp»‘etively. 


WOOL  WAREHOUSE  IN  BUENOS  AIRES. 

Immense  quantities  of  wool  are  broiiRht  in  from  the  cstancias  to  Buenos  Aires,  where  it  is  oarefully  sorted  and  packed  for  shipment  to  foreipn  countries.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  yearly  production  of  wool  is  about  150,000,000  kilos.  In  191H  there  were  exported  116,400.000  kilos,  valued  at  1116,324,555. 
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vest  amounted  to  nearly  3, 000, 000  tons.  Corn,  used  hy  many  jieople 
as  a  food,  is  grown  annually  in  (juantities  of  2,000,000,  3,000,000, 
and  4,000,000  tons.  The  present  year’s  yield  promises  more  than 
6,000,000  tons. 

Considering  the  average  wheat  crop  alone,  and  recalling  the  fact 
that  Argentina  has  not  many  more  than  8,400,000  people,  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  a  vast  tonnage  of  wheat  is  usually  available  for 
exporting  to  the  more  densely  populated  nations  of  Kurope,  or  even 
to  the  United  States.  Indeed,  statistics  show  that  the  latter  coun¬ 
try  received  28,000  tons  of  Argentine  wheat,  many  tons  of  flour,  and 
nearly  40,000  tons  of  corn  in  a  recent  year.  But  to  Clreat  Britain 
the  hulk  of  Argentina’s  grain  and  flour  is  generally  exported,  while 
smaller  quantities  are  purchased  hy  Spain,  France,  etc. 

Tnink  of  Argentina’s  herds  of  live  st(K'k.  Suppose  they  could  he 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  country  on  the  ‘‘pampa  central”  in 
one  grand  ‘‘  round-up.”  There  would  he  26, 0(H), 000  cattle,  43,000,000 
sheep,  4,000,000  goats,  nearly  3,000,000  hogs,  not  to  mention 
8,000,000  or  10,000,000  horses  and  mules. 

Argentina’s  live  stin-k  has  not  only  produced  a  profitable  field  of 
activity  for  native  packing  houses,  hut  millions  of  dollars  of  English 
and  United  States  capital  has  been  drawn  there  in  recent  years,  and 
the  country  to-day  ojierates  st)me  of  the  largest  and  most  modern 
slaughter  and  packing  houses  of  the  wtudd.  S(‘veral  native  enter¬ 
prises  of  this  nature.  La  Negra  and  La  Blanca,  stand  among  the 
most  successful,  while  foreign  capital  is  responsible  for  other  ‘‘frigo- 
rificos”  of  national  and  international  repute.  From  these  establish¬ 
ments,  Argentina,  in  15)18,  exported  edible  meat  pnxlucts  valued  at 
more  than  $3()3,8l)(),()()(). 

A  food  imlustry  of  no  mean  importance  is  that  of  butter  and  cheese 
making.  Although  but  10  per  cent  of  Argentine  milk  jiroduction  is 
now  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  these  articles,  returns  show  that 
in  a  recent  year  20,()()(),()()()  pounds  of  butter  and  12,()(K),()()()  pounds 
of  cheese  were  produced  in  the  whole  country.  Of  the  former  there 
w'ere  exported  in  15)18  nearly  15), 000  tons  and  of  the  latter  something 
more  than  6,000  tons;  in  both  cases  the  amount  was  practically 
double  the  exportations  of  the  previous  year.  Thus,  while  the  dairy 
industry  of  the  country  has  made  considerable  progress,  the  number 
of  separate  establishments  increasing  from  234  in  15)03  to  nearly  5)00 
at  present,  there  is  still  vast  room  for  additional  progress.  Naturally, 
tlie  largest  number  of  dairy  farms  and  dairies  are  in  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Aires. 

To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  size  of  an  average  “estancia,” 
and  one  which  also  produces  milk  and  cream  for  tlie  Buenos  Aires 
dairy  factory,  the  writer  quotes  the  figures  as  told  to  him  when  on 
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Courtesy  of  th<*  Cnitcd  State*  Departnient  of  Agriculture. 


AlUSESTINE  “TU()JES’»  OK  COKN  CUIUS. 


The  “trojes”  arc  hiiilt  by  plocire  ixdes  in  the  (troiird  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  Wire?  are  then 
stning  around  on  the  inside  of  the  (loIrs  to  hold  the  corn  or  cane  stalk.s  of  which  the  walls 
areeonstiiicted.asthemiiPi;  ofthelrt^eproKresses.  Thesestalksareiisimlly  not  fa-stei  e<i  to 
the  wire.s,  but  are  lield  in  pliu-e  l»y  the  corn.  The  com  in  the  sacks  as  hauled  from  the  field 
is  emptied  into  a  box  placed  alo'ncslde  of  the  waiton.  This  Imx,  filled  with  corn,  is  then 
drawn  up  over  the  top  of  the  troje  on  a  wire  (-able,  where  it  is  dumped  into  the  inclosure. 
Sometimes  the  trojes  arecovererl  w  ith  canvas  or  zinc  sheeting,  l>ut  usually  the  covering  is  of 
cormstitlks  and  husks  or  similar  material. 


SAMl’LES  OF  ARGENTINE  APPLES. 


tples  and  other  fruits  are  extensively  grown  in  Argentina,  but  large  quantities  are  imported  annually 
from  the  I’nited  States.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  apples  of  Oregon  and  Wa-shington  for  sale  on  the 
streets  of  Huenas  .Vires  at  prices  very  little  higher  than  the  same  class  of  fniit  brings  in  New  York 
and  VVa.shiiigton. 


A  TRELLISED  VINEYARD  IN  MENDOZA,  ARGENTINA. 

A  great  numljer  of  these  vineyards  are  highly  cultivated  and  repay  the  owners  handsome  profits.  Some 
of  the  finest  varieties  of  table  grapes  trained  on  overhead  trellis  yield  a  profit  of  $810  to  $1,000  per  acre. 
The  land  with  this  degree  of  cultivation  is  valued  at  from  $1,500  to  $1,700  |>er  acre.  Argentina  had  in 
1019  nearly  290,000  acres  under  grape  culture,  and  in  1918  the  production  of  wine  was  over  10U,UUO,tNM) 
gallons. 


THE  HOME  OF  A  I’LANTER  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  TUCCMAN. 

This  State  and  others  of  the  same  region  of  north  Argentina  are  producing  large  quantities  of  sugar  cane. 
The  sugar  indu.stry  is  becoming  more  and  more  important. 


ARGEXTIXE  ACTIVITIES. 
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a  visit  to  an  establishint'nt  on  the  Southern  Railway,  eight  hours’ 
time  from  the  eapital  city.  Said  the  manager: 

We  have  103,000  wlieep,  14,000  cattle,  2,(i00  horses,  and  we  milk  daily  800  cows.  In 
season  we  clip  the  wool  from  6,000  to  7,000  sheep  in  a  single  day.  There  are  500  per¬ 
sons  on  tho  property,  which  con.sists  of  100,000  acres. 

A  whole  bt)ok  could  be  written  about  the  man}'  interesting  phases 
of  work  of  this  huge  establishment,  but  for  the  moment  we  are  oon- 
cernetl  merely  with  the  milk  production.  The  800  eows  belonging  to 
this  division  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  milk  and  the  work  requires 
the  services  of  many  men  and  women.  The  fresh  milk,  after  under¬ 
going  modern  separation  or  other  treatment  at  several  central  points, 
is  placed  in  cans  for  daily  shipment  to  Buenos  Aires.  Remembering 
that  this  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  establishments  conducted  on 
modern  and  approved  lines  supplying  the  capital  with  milk  for 
butter  or  cheese  making,  or  for  general  consumption,  one  may  gain 
an  idea  of  present  su|)plies  as  well  as  jwssibilities  for  larger  quantities 
that  ere  long  will  be  produced  within  the  country. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  largely  of  food  supplies.  Clothing, 
another  one  of  man’s  necessities,  is  of  course  jiroduced,  more  or  less, 
in  any  progressive  country.  Argentina,  however,  by  reason  of 
enormous  herds  of  sheep  (43,0()(),000)  and  other  wool-producing 
animals,  and  the  vast  number  of  cattle  hides  annually  available,  is 
of  noteworthy  importance  as  a  supplier  of  raw  materials.  The  wool 
alone,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  assembled  on  the  Riachuelo  in  the 
suburbs  of  Buenos  Aires,  is  a  story  of  international  concern.  Covering 
an  extensive  area  on  the  river  front  and  interlined  with  railroad 
tracks  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  the  w'orld’s  wool 
markets.  The  main  building  with  its  tons  of  wool  and  the  methods 
of  handling  of  the  same  are  sights  that  interest  every  iiujuiring 
stranger  who  visits  Buenos  Aires.  Wool,  wool,  is  literally  every- 
where,  arriving  from  all  sections  of  the  country  and  departing  aboard 
ship  to  many  foreign  manufacturing  nations.  Perhaps  no  other 
place  of  the  world  presents  a  broader  sea  of  ships  and  masts  engaged 
in  the  wool  trade  than  is  here  seen.  To-day,  despite  the  fact  that 
Argentina  has  in  operation  at  least  14  extensive  wool-washing  plants, 
vast  quantities  of  wool  are  sent  abroad  in  the  unwashed  state. 
Pressure  is  now  being  exerted  to  do  more  extensive  washing  of  wool 
in  the  home  country  and  thus  avoid  the  expense  of  freighting  overseas 
useless  “dirt,”  which  naturally  goes  with  the  uncleansed  product. 

“Cotton  colonies”  is  a  subject  which  engaged  the  attraction  of 
Argentine  officials  some  years  ago,  and  which  might  be  termed  the 
beginning  of  cotton  production  in  the  Republic.  Citizens  or  immi¬ 
grants  have  been  encouraged  to  settle  in  northern  Argentina  in  the 
region  bordering  the  Gran  Chaco,  where  general  conditions  surround¬ 
ing  cotton  gi’owing  are  e.xceptionally  inviting.  Recent  years  have 


J’KODITTS  OF  ARC.ENTISE  FlUUOrS  J’LANTS. 


This  picliiro  shows  some  of  the  nmf erials  which  enter  info  the  makini;  of  clothing,  roi)e.  twine,  cord,  etc. 
Ni".»r  the  iMittom  of  the  cut  may  l)C  seen  the  form  of  a  shw  sole,  to  which  is  sewn  a  eanvas  top,  the  whole 
providing  a  useful  covering  for'the  foot.  This  style  of  sho**  or  sandal  is  worn  by  the  lalM>ring  cla.sses. 


CANDY  AND  HISCI  IT  FACTORY,  HCF.NOS  AIRF.S. 

The  groat  oily  of  lliionos  Aires  is  iKToming  a  manuticturing  center,  and  especially  is  this  tnie  of  foo<l 
products.  'Situated  in  elos<‘  proximity  to  the  soure»“S  of  snpi)ly  of  the  raw  material,  and  under  the 
liencflcent  stimulus  of  a  wise  policy  of  (Jovernment  encouragement  ard  protect  ion  manufaeturirg 
e.Uahlishran.t.s  are  increa.'-ing. 


i 


A  THKASIIING  OTTFIT  IN  THE  FUOVINCE  OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 

In  the  c.xtreme  rear  of  the  line  of  machinery  may  be  seen  the  lartre  wa>:on  which  follows  such  outfits.  The  latter  not  only  carries  food  supplies  and  cookinK  utensils,  but  also  con¬ 
tains  beddiii);  and  other  articles  ne«'de<l  by  the  workmen.  The  avcrace  thrashins  party  thus  transports  not  only  the  machinery,  but  somethintt  of  a  home  on  wheels,  wherein 
Is  sometimes  found  at  least  one  musical  instrument,  which  is  played  by  wi)rkmen  after  the  close  of  the  strenuous  day. 
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seiMi  the  extension  of  Argentine  railroads  in  the  northern  States  and 
territories  of  the  Chaco,  Formosa,  Con’ientes,  etc.,  which  means  mod¬ 
ern  facilities  for  marketing  crojis,  as  well  as  an  agency  that  draws  the 
settler  and  the  jilanter.  In  visiting  this  region  several  years  ago  the 
writer  was  surprised  to  see  tlie  attention  being  given  to  cotton  grow¬ 
ing,  which,  though  still  in  its  incipiency,  seems  destined  to  a  large 
expansion.  In  the  United  States  a  curtaileil  production  of  cotton  for 
at  least  five  years  has  served  to  create  more  activity  in  other  cotton- 
gi’owing  nations,  and  it  appears  that  Argentine  planters  are  more 
than  ever  interested  in  endeavoring  to  meet  home  needs,  which  would 
naturally  lessen  importation  of  cotton  products.  However,  only 
about  3,000  or  4,000  metric  tons  of  Argentine  raw  cotton  are  now 
produced  in  a  year. 

Argentina’s  future  production  of  greater  (piantities  of  all  commodi¬ 
ties  depends  more  or  less  on  an  increased  population — on  immigration. 
In  this  connection  we  come  to  the  (juestion  of  homes — a  subject  dear, 
indeed,  to  all  mankind.  Overcrowded  countries  with  hundreds  of 
jieople  per  square  mile,  where  life  is  dwarfed  and  opportunities  lim¬ 
ited,  jiresent  striking  economic  contrasts  to  the  young  Argentine 
Nation,  with  its  meager  population  of  only  eight  persons  to  each 
square  mile  of  territory.  Moreover,  a  large  percentage  of  Argentine 
jiopulation  lives  within  the  city,  the  capital  alone  having  1,500,000 
jieople. 

Lack  of  sufficient  jiopulation,  therefore,  is  doubtless  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  creation  by  the  (lovernment  of  one  of  the  world’s  most 
comjdete  immigration  establishments,  which  stands  on  the  river  front 
at  Buenos  Aires.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  director  general  of 
immigration.  Dr.  Manuel  (’igorraga,  the  writer  was  permitted  on  one 
of  his  visits  to  enter  Argentina  as  an  immigrant,  pass  through  the 
various  jdiases  of  inspection,  of-  instruction,  the  registration  of  his 
finger  prints,  to  partake  of  the  food  provided,  see  the  “movies”  of 
life  on  the  pampa,  whither  most  of  the  immigrants  are  hound,  and, 
finally,  to  be  sent  forth  to  actual  fields  of  labor  far  removed  from  the 
“  madding  crowd.” 

The  first  sight  of  the  country’s  immigration  establishment  from  the 
ship  as  the  latter  warps  into  dock  is  certainly  one  of  satisfaction,  of 
bright  prospects,  of  solace.  An  inclosure  of  many  acres,  dotted  with 
numerous  fine  structures  large  and  small,  grass,  shade  trees,  flower 
beds,  immaculate  walks,  signs  in  various  languages,  and  uniformed 
officials  are  seen  here  and  there  about  the  grounds. 

Once  ashore  in  this  new  land  the  immigrants  are  divided,  the  men 
being  directed  to  one  section  and  women  and  children  to  another. 
Bathing  rooms,  sleejiing  quarters,  and  dining  halls  are  then  introduced 
to  the  newcomers;  hut  they  are  still  far  from  being  admitted  to  the 
Kepuhlic.  Rigid  medical  inspection  must  be  passed;  record  of  work 


HOMES  AND  HArPINESS  TN  THE  NEW  LAND. 


Upper:  \  pioneer  and  his  friends  on  the  veranda  of  the  former's  home  in  the  Rio  Negro  Valley,  sonthem 
.\rgentina.  Lower;  \  group  of  eolonists  in  the  same  ri-gion  of  the  eonntry.  The  group  shows  the 
mixture  of  Spanish  and  Italian  lilood,  as  l)oth  Spain  and  Italy  have  funiished  many  thousands  of 
immigrants  to  .Vrgentiiia. 


AIUJKXTI X K  ACTIVITIKS. 
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at  homo,  a(lai)ta])ilitv,  fonnor  occupation,  a"o,  and  numerous  other 
|)ertinent  questions  are  asked  each  ])erson.  The  j^’eat  majority  of 
immif^ants  are  accepted,  hut  the  records  show  that  not  a  few  are 
deham'd  and  must  return  to  their  old  liomes.  Ar»;entina  wants  only 
the  rifjht-class  immij;rant. 

In  normal  times — that  is.  about  1911-1913 — nearly  a  thousand  im- 
mifirants  a  day  arrived  in  Ar<;(‘ntina.  This  current  of  human  beings 
made  the  immigration  service  teem  with  activity.  The  law  provides 
that  they  he  maintained  at  the  immigration  hotels  at  least  a  week 
uidess  sooner  sent  to  the  several  districts  needing  workers.  During 
the  time  at  the  Buenos  Aires  institutionVach  immigrant  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  obtaining  at  least  a  brief  insight  into  life  and  conditions  in 
the  region  of  Argentina  that  he  is  to  he  sent.  Motion  pictures  tell  the 
story  to  him  better  than  words.  He  also  sees  sanqiles  of  machinery 
and  implements  used  in  the  country;  his  wife  and  family,  if  any,  are 
taught  how  to  operate  the  pampa  stove,  an  Argentine  specialty;  how 
best  to  perform  many  kinds  of  plantation  home  duties  -the  care  of 
dairy,  the  raising  of  chickens,  use  of  garden  tools  and  implements, 
methods  of  planting  and  raising  vegetables;  and,  in  brief,  how  to  start 
and  prosper  on  new  soil  or  in  the  isolated  hamlet  where  conditions 
are  more  or  less  primitive. 

Argentina’s  ‘J'i,))!)!)  miles  of  railways  and  numerous  watercourses 
have  sulliccd  to  transport  the  products  of  the  countiy  to  trade  centers 
and  to  seaports.  But  railroads  and  rolling  stock,  as  in  the  United 
States,  are  far  short  of  answering  the  demands  that  are  made  upon 
them.  A  system  of  highways  upon  which  motor  trucks  could  he 
operated  would  not  only  augment  the  cargo  delivered  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  hut  would  (piicken  the  transportation  problem  to  a  marked 
degree.  In  parts  of  Argentina  the  motor  truck  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  and  this  modern  method  of  transj)ort,  no  doubt,  will  graduallj' 
supersede  the  native  cart  with  its  enormous  wheels,  long  a  factor  in 
transporting  immense  loads  and  still  to  be  seen  where  modern  high¬ 
ways  are  lacking. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  growing  use  of  motor  vehicles  in  passenger 
and  light  freight  service  we  have  the  line  from  Xcu([uen  to  Bariloche. 
The  former  is  an  important  town  on  the  Great  Southern  Railway, 
while  the  latter  stands  on  the  shore  of  one  of  the  country’s  beautiful 
Andean  lakes,  the  })laces  being  several  hundred  miles  apart.  Between 
the  two,  and  before  the  advent  of  rail  connection,  the  motor  car 
bridges  the  distance — a  route  gn)wing  more  and  more  popular  as  the 
Xahuel  Iluapi  Lake  and  region  are  becoming  national  jdaygrounds, 
somewhat  similar  to  Yellowstone  Park  in  the  I’nited  States.  This 
route  also  leads  from  Argentina  to  ('bile,  and  affords  the  traveler  a 
lower  altitude  and  even  a  more  picturesfpie  journey  over  the  Andes 
than  the  Mendoza  rail  route. 
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I*hot4)srai>h  by  Hullo  II.  HitIc.  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

rsIirAIA,  TlfK  WORLD’S  MOST  SOrTlIKUN  SETTLKMKNT. 

Xf.shiiaia  is  situato<l  on  KeaKloChaiuirl,  not  far  from  ('ap«‘  Horn.  .\t  the  former  plais-  .Vrwntina  maintains  a  p<'nal  institution,  which  shows  prominent  iy  in  the  center  of  the  picture. 
The  inmates  manufacture  lartte  quantities  of  shws  aiuiually.  which  are  shipfied  to  the  liuenos  Aires  market  for  further  <listril)Ution. 


I 


IWHERE  EUROPEAN  PIONEERS  HAVE  SETTLED  IN  SOUTHERN  AROENTINA. 

Upper:  A  typical  home  of  the  well-todolarraer  in  the  Rio  Negro  Valley.  Middle:  A  little  trading  post 
at  Arroyo  Posado.  Note  the  automobile  has  reached  this  far  away  settlement.  Lower:  The  l)eginning 
of  town  making.  This  place  has  been  named  Esquel.  and  is  surrounded  hv  colonization  lards.  ^ 
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Pastoral  and  afiricultural  by  nature,  and  a  producer  of  vast  (luanti- 
ties  of  commodities,  Argentina  has  as  yet  barely  one-fifth  of  its  cul¬ 
tivable  land  under  the  plow.  It  is  a  region  of  the  earth  where  phos¬ 
phates  as  an  aid  to  growing  crops  are  not  in  general  use,  and  wiiere 
for  (d)vious  reasons  intensive  cultivation  need  not  he  practiced.  At 
the  same  time  the  bigness  of  the  average  plantation  is  doubtless  a 
harrier,  a  hindrance  to  a  wider  diffused  prosperity.  Similar  comli- 
tions  are  foimd  in  various  Southern  States  of  the  United  States,  where 
landed  properties  are  so  enormous  that  they  can  not  he  properly  tilled 
under  conditions  existing  to-day.  A  division  of  great  plantations 
into  smaller  farms  has  long  been  advocated  and  urged;  and  similarly 
in  Argentina,  many  of  those  broad-minded  men  of  patriotism  and  of 
affairs  have  at  least  fostered  a  movement  that  augui’s  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  poor  man  by  giving  him  an  imlividual  chance  to  work 
out  his  own  success  on  the  land,  and  in  the  end  the  multiplied  results 
benefit  the  nation  at  large. 

In  great  or  small  production,  however,  a  land  like  Argentina,  with 
thousands  of  s<|uare  miles  stretching  over  vast  level  areas,  the  use  of 
modern  implements  and  machinery  is  especially  inviting  as  well  as  a 
necessity.  It  is  true  that  Argentina  herself  manufactures  many 
useful  implements  for  the  hacienda  and  the  ranch,  hut  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  when  the  intricate  machine,  like  the  reaper,  the  self- 
hinder,  the  grain  drill,  the  tractor,  the  thrasher,  the  hay  tedder,  the 
steam  engine,  the  auto  truck,  the  cash  register,  the  windmill,  the 
gasoline  corn  grinder,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other  labor-saving 
devices  and  implements  can  he  made  at  home;  they  must  come  into 
the  country  from  nations  that  manufacture  such  things  on  gigantic 
scales,  which  natural!}'  lessen  cost.  In  return  for  these  manufactured 
goo<ls  Argentine  granaries  outpour  their  raw  sujiplies,  while  the 
nation  itself  offei’s  the  newcomer  a  home  and  vastly  more  freedom  in 
life,  liberty,  and  work  than  that  which  ordinarily  prevails  amid  the 
congested  populations  of  the  Old  World. 


ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF  U,  S. 
IMPORTS  FROM  LATIN 
AMERICA  V  /,  V 

The  war  has  hrou^lit  into  high  roliof  aii  economic  truth  that 
had  hecome  more  or  less  obscured  in  the  public  miud.  It 
is  that  imports  arc  of  vastly  more  consequence  than  ex¬ 
ports,  especially  to  countries  having  highly  developed 
manufacturing  industries.'  Europe  cries  out  for  imports,  for  food 
and  drink,  and  the  material  things  that  make  living  on  the  modern 
plane  possible.  It  wants  these  things  for  its  own  use.  The  thought 
is  secondary  that  it  may  manufacture  for  export;  the  latter,  Europe 
knows,  can  come  oidy  when  its  own  pressing  needs  are  supplied. 
First,  Europe  must  build  itself,  bring  its  people  hack  near  where  they 
stood  in  1914  before  it  can  hecome  a  storehouse  for  other  continents 
to  draw  from.  It  must  work,  it  must  produce,  and  it  must  have 
many  things  from  overseas  from  which  to  produce  for  its  own  use, 
to  maintain  its  own  civilization.  The  right  to  buy,  the  right  to  have 
the  markets  where  food  and  raw  materials  are  produced  and  sold  not 
closed  to  them  was  the  master  economic  thought  in  the  minds  of  all 
the  delegates  from  every  country  assembled  in  Paris.  This  thought 
found  expression  on  almost  every  page  of  the  lengthy  treaty  there 
signed.  The  right  to  buy  and  not  the  right  to  sell  was  what  each 
delegate  thought  to  safeguard.  Restrictions  on  selling,  high  tariffs, 
licenses,  prohibitions,  and  all  the  protective  measures  that  have 
been  or  may  he  used  to  limit  the  selling  rights  of  countries  were  not 
considered  at  all,  or,  in  rare  cases,  as  of  the  near  future.  All  under¬ 
stood  that  the  right  to  buy,  the  right  to  acquire  and  to  use  for  its 
own,  is  the  vital  element  of  national  trade. 

The  war  made  evident  many  of  the  great  actualities  of  life  which 
had  become  submerged  in  popular  thought,  but  none  more  evident 
than  that  the  need  to  acHpiire  what  a  country  must  have  for  its  own 
economic  subsistence  is,  like  the  Arab’s  need  for  the  waters  of  the 
desert,  primal,  omni])revalent,  and  overshadowing. 

In  the  easy-going  times  before  the  war  it  was  appreciated  that 
certain  countries,  England  and  Germany,  for  example,  based  a  large 
proportion  of  their  exports  upon  the  supply  of  imported  raw  material; 
but  this  appreciation  led  to  obscuring  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
imports  and,  in  fact,  the  fundamental  condition  out  of  which  the 
exports  themselves  grew.  Before  all  else  a  country  imports  because 
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it  luis  nood  of  that  which  it  imports  for  its  own  use.  Later  it  may 
come  to  the  point  where  it  imports  in  excess  in  order  that  it  may 
export  the  surplus  in  some  changed  form.  But  this  last  condition 
follows  and  is  dependent  upon  full  satisfaction  of  the  first  condition. 
Xo  people  sell  or  "ive  up  what  they  themselves  need  except  under 
compulsion  of  force  or  actuated  hy  hi};h  patriotic  or  altruistic  motives. 
Tiider  stress,  such  as  that  produced  hy  the  war,  foreign  needs  may 
he  so  fjreat  and  forei"n  demands  so  urgent,  and  more  than  all  foreign 
prices  so  attractive,  that  a  country  will  go  short  on  a  product  in 
order  to  send  it  abroad.  But  the  condition  is  temporary;  soon  the 
need  is  felt  at  home;  the  demand  is  there  and  the  high  price  is  there; 
so,  long  before  the  want  becomes  real,  exports  stop  and  the  products 
remain  at  Inune.  Only  patriotic  or  altruistic  motives  will  carry  any 
countr}’  voluntarily  beyond  this  point. 

A  g(K)d  example  of  economic  use  of  raw  material  is  that  of  cotton 
in  England.  England  does  not  and  can  not  produce  cotton. 
Although  a  fiber  used  in  the  East  from  beyond  historic  beginnings 
and  known  in  Europe  for  many  centuries,  its  important  economic 
use  in  either  Europe  or  America  does  not  run  farther  back  than  one 
century.  Its  great  use,  its  present  status  of  being  interwoven  in 
the  whole  fabric  of  industry,  and  thereby  furnishing  one  of  the  chief 
elements  upholding  the  present  standard  of  life,  is  a  matter  of  not 
more  than  a  half  century,  ('otton  in  reality  is  a  new  thing.  New 
in  Europe  and  new  in  America,  and  yet  one  wouhl  hesitate  to  name 
anything  beyond  coal  or  iron,  be  it  oil,  wheat,  copper,  or  what  not, 
that  is  of  more  consequence  to  modern  civilization  than  cotton. 
Not  to  have  cotton  would  drive  any  one  of  the  leading  industrial 
countries  back  into  a  condition  of  incalculable  disorder.  Even  at 
the  period  of  the  American  Civil  War  (ISfil-lSGo),  when  cotton  had 
not  10  per  cent  the  consequence  to  Englaiul  it  has  now,  the  shutting 
off  of  American  cotton  produced  grave  residts.  Then  the  results 
were  felt  chiefly  by  the  spinners,  the  workers  in  the  mills,  and  the 
trading  classes.  The  cotton  crisis  was  one  that  touched  those  who 
bought,  sold,  manufactured,  and  financed  cotton.  It  did  not  strike 
at  the  root  of  English  life  outside  of  its  own  industrial  sphere  in  any 
very  disastrous  degree.  I.rf'ss  cotton  was  used  and  wool  and  linen 
were  substituted.  Then,  more  or  less  the  three  fibers  were  inter¬ 
changeable;  they  had  not  become  so  much  specialized,  so  there  could 
be  substitution.  Xow  there  can  not  be,  for  neither  wool,  nor  flax, 
nor  silk,  nor  jute,  nor  any  other  fiber  can  substitute  for  cotton. 
They  can  not  be  spared  from  their  own  uses,  nor  can  they  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  sufficient  quantities.  If  the  attempt  to  substitute  were 
made  it  would  react  like  the  fall  of  the  first  brick  in  a  standing  row, 
whicb  knocks  down  the  second,  and  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 

England  now  must  have  cotton,  not  in  order  that  it  may  export 
cotton  manufactures  (deprivation  to  that  extent  would  strike  no 
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(loeptM',  if  in  fact  as  dopp.  as  the  crisis  of  the  ('ivil  War),  hut  tliat  it 
may  live  on  its  present  economic  ])lane.  ('otton  is  wealth  to 
Knjjland— not  the  cotton  it  sells,  hut  what  it  keeps,  the  greatest 
single  element  of  wealth  that  England  draws  from  foreign  lands. 
For  England  one  may  substitute  France,  or  (lermanv,  and  the  story 
is  substantially  the  same. 

Before  the  war  England  imported  cotton  to  the  amount  of  from 
4,()00.()()()  to  .5,00().()()0  hales  (.'>()()  pounds  each).  During  the  period 
of  the  war  its  imports  fell  off  one-eighth  in  (piantity  hut  increased 
two-thirds  in  cost.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  per  pound  cost  jirice 
was  over  three  times  what  it  was  at  the  beginning.  At  no  time 
before  the  war,  or  during  the  war  or  the  year  since,  and  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  not  for  a  generation  to  come,  has  England  arrived,  or  will  it 
arrive,  at  the  jioint  of  e.xporting  more  cotton  manufactures  than  it 
uses.  It  was  nearest  this  point  in  1914,  when,  as  near  as  can  he 
estimated,  it  used  only  about  .50  per  cent  more  than  it  exported. 
Exact  statistics  are  not  available  on  this  point,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  he  possible  to  collate  and  formulate  such,  hut  from  the  puhlishetl 
statistics  of  the  British  Government  of  cotton  imports  by  quantities 
(weights)  and  values,  and  exports  by  values,  combined  with  manu¬ 
facturing  estimates  of  advancement  in  value  from  manufacture — 
the  latter  aiming  to  arrive  at  an  average  of  all  kinds  of  manufac¬ 
tures — it  is  safe  to  say  that  English  cotton  manufactures  running 
from  the  simplest  ami  least  advance<l  up  to  laces  and  other  highly 
advanced  forms,  represent  an  increase  in  value  of  four  times  the 
raw  cotton  used.  It  is  on  this  base  that  the  percentages  by  weight 
kept  and  exported  in  the  table  below  has  been  computed.  Other¬ 
wise  the  table  ])resents  figures  compiled  from  British  oflicial  sources 
(Accounts  of  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Ignited  Kingdom),  the 
only  change  being  that  raw-cotton  imports  are  given  in  hales  of  ,500 
pounds  instead  of  in  (to  Americans)  the  less  familiar  form  of  (|uintals 
of  100  pounds.  The  period  covered  is  ten  years  hack  from  January  1, 
1920. 

British  international  cotton  trade. 


Year. 


1»1U. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 
191.5. 
191U. 
1917. 
1913. 
1919. 


Import.s  of  raw  cotton,  | 
all  kinds.  1 

Exports  of 
uottonmanu- . 

1 

faetures 

i^uauiity. 

Value. 

(value). 

Pounds  1 

Pounds  1 

1  Halts. 

sterling. 

sterling.  . 

I  3,915,483 

71,711,908 

91,298,885  I 

4,414,170 

71, 155,514 

102,939,424  ' 

'  5,011,t)30 

80,238,9tW 

101,007,878  1 

'  4,M8,599 

70,570,517 

1  no,  .594, 000 

!  3.728,207 

.55,;i50, 02)> 

1  90.310,213 

1  5,295,232 

04,071,023 

1  74,707,453 

1  4,342,004 

84,729,077 

;  103,1.22,913 

3,240,343 

110,,590,ti34 

1  128,497,477 

2,978,  loti 

150,285,324 

158,023,053 

3,910,573 

190,771,410 

1  201,0.50,730 

Per  it'iit  by 
quantity. 


ported. 


C8  ,  .32 

lU  3b 

t>8  :  32 

t>l  39 

.59  41 

72 

70 

71 
74 

73 
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The  table  shows  a  remarkable  fact-  viz.  that  while  Kiijiland  retains 
much  the  larger  portion  of  the  cotton  it  imports  as  necessary  to  its 
own  use,  yet  a  smaller  amount,  which  it  exports  in  the  form  of  manu¬ 
factured  {joods,  has  a  selliu};  value  much  jireater  than  that  of  all  the 
raw  cotton  imported.  Kurland  pays  for  all  the  cotton  it  imports, 
including  what  it  uses  and  what  it  sells,  with  the  surjilus  of  eottim 
manufactures  that  it  exports.  This  surplus  not  only  pays  the  whole 
import  hill,  hut  overpays  it.  leaving  a  remainder  of  clear  profit, 
which  was  27  per  cent  in  15)11);  44  per  cent  in  15)11;  8t)  per  cent  in 
15)12;  ,57  per  cent  in  15)13;  ami  6.5  per  cent  in  15)14.  Even  in  the 
lean  years  of  the  war,  when  England  was  pushed  to  the  limit,  there 
was  \’et  a  clear  profit  of  16  per  cent  in  15)1.5;  22  per  cent  in  15)16; 
16  per  cent  in  15)17;  and  .51  per  cent  in  15)1S.  In  the  year  after  the 
war  (1915))  the  profit  was  7  per  cent,  truly  a  remarkable  instance 
of  economic  use  in  imports.  Yet  this  instance  is  no  more  striking 
than  the  United  States  economic  use  of  imported  rubber,  the  onh' 
difference  being  that  the  Ihiited  States  itself  uses  a  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  raw  rubber  it  imports  than  England  does  of  cotton; 
hut,  since  what  is  kept  is  of  more  value  than  what  is  sold,  the  Ihiited 
States  gets  more,  proportionally,  out  of  imported  rubber  than 
England  gets  out  of  imjiorted  cotton. 

The  United  .States  imports  from  the  20  Latin  American  countries 
constantly  exceed  in  value  the  exports  to  these  countries.  This  con¬ 
dition,  by  all  who  have  iiupiired  into  the  underlying  facts,  is  regarded 
as  permanent.  Any  radical  change  would  result  from  destructive 
influences  which  would  go  to  saj)  the  industrial  vitality  of  the  Ihiited 
States.  The  change  would  not  come  about  even  though  the  United 
States  captured  all  the  Latin  American  import  trade  down  to  the  very 
last  penny,  for  there  would  still  he  the  condition  that  the  United 
States  would  import  more  than  it  exported,  for  in  the  event  the 
United  States  would  have  to  take  over  a  still  larger  ju-oportion  of 
Latin  American  exports.  At  present  the  value  of  Latin  America’s 
exports  to  the  United  States  alone  is  ecpial  to  the  value  of  all  its 
imports  from  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  elsewhere,  including 
those  that  each  of  the  Latin  American  countries  draws  from  any  of 
the  others.  The  value  of  the  imports  from  Latin  America  increased 
threefold  from  15)13  to  15)15),  and  the  value  of  the  exports  increased 
in  the  same  proportion.  The  increase  of  one  trade  necessarily  means 
the  increase  of  the  other. 


United  States  trade  mth  Latin  America. 


1 

! 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Balance. 

1913 . 

OUM.TtG 

f:uii,  .V’lU,  43:1 

327,  .Itt?,  05.5 
934,754,929 

lilt),  37.5,  SB 
;«)8.702,tH7 
3SI,OtS,370 

1919 . 
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III  the  yoar  boforo  tlu*  war  (1918)  tho  imports  ox (•('('< led  tho  exports 
liy  ov'or  ono-tbird,  and  it  was  tho  same  in  tbo  yoar  after  tho  war  (1919). 
Diiriii}?  tho  period  of  tlio  war  inijiorts  nearly  doubled  exports,  hut  that 
eondition  was  abnormal.  The  proportion  of  4  to  8  is  about  what  the 
trade  is  or  is  likely  to  he. 

There  is  widely  entertained  opinion  that  in  some  way  this  eonstant 
status  of  importiii};  more  from  J.«atin  America  than  is  exported  is 
disadvantageous.  It  can  not  he  unless  there  is  something  of  doubtful 
eeonomie  advantage  on  the  import  side  of  the  ledger.  If  both  trades 
he  advantageous,  and  no  one  doidits  that  the  export  is,  then  the 
measure  of  advantage  is  better  expressed  by  the  sum  than  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  two.  Sujipose  that  Latin  America  continued  to  import 
from  the  Ignited  States  in  the  same  volume  it  now  imports,  hut  ex¬ 
ported  all  its  products  to  Kurope.  This  would  give  the  United  States 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade  with  Latin  America  of  close  to  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  IJut  would  the  United  States  be  a  gainer?  This 
(piestion  may  be  answered  by  another;  Would  Englaml  be  a  gainer 
by  not  importing  cotton  ? 

The  matter  of  imports  stands,  as  it  should,  on  its  own  bottom.  Is 
it  worth  while  to  imj)ort  a  billion  and  third  dollars  worth  of  products 
from  Latin  America  every  year?  It  is  not,  if  an  economic  use  is  not 
made  of  the  imports.  It  is,  if  such  a  use  is  made;  and  if  that  use  be 
such  as  England  makes  of  cotton,  then  the  trade  is  not  only  of  enor¬ 
mous  advantage,  but  is  an  absolute  necessity,  whether  or  not  there  be 
a  penny’s  worth  of  return  trade. 

Let  us  examine  into  what  the.se  imports  are.  First,  they  are  not 
manufactures  nor  are  they  luxuries,  uidess  Ilabana  cigars,  Panama 
hats,  and  tortoise-shell  gimcracks  be  classed  in  one  or  both  of  these 
categories.  The  total  cigar,  tobacco,  and  hat  imports  for  1919 
amounted  to  a  little  over  .S27,()()0,()()().  Add  .SLLOOO,!)!)!)  more  for 
unconsidered  trifles  which  may  be  considered  unnecessary  manufac¬ 
tures  or  luxuries  and  there  remains  over  .?!  ,87.S,S()(),()()0  imports  from 
Latin  America  in  1919  to  represent  the  remaining  imp<trts,  which 
were  ])ractically  all  troi)ical  food  j)roducts  and  raw  materials  for 
manufacturing. 

The  food  products  are  fruits  (bananas,  coconuts,  and  pineapples), 
coffee,  sugar,  and  cacao.  The  United  States  imports  no  graiji,  meat, 
or  fish  from  Latin  America  except  occasional  inconsequential  amounts, 
which  have  never  e(iualed  5  per  cent  of  its  return  exports  of  flour, 
preserved  and  canned  meats,  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  raw  materials 
are  rubber,  hides,  glue  stock,  flaxseed,  wool  and  hair,  dyeing  and 
tanning  material,  mineral  oils,  animal  and  vegetable  fats,  tagua, 
substitute  gutta-j)ercha  (balata),  drugs,  essential  oils,  beeswax  and 
I  vegetable  wax,  broom  stock,  nitrate  of  soda,  cabinet  woods,  pearl 

1  shell,  borax,  henequen  and  ixtle  fiber,  ores  and  concentrates  of  coj)per, 
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zinc,  Icaul,  platiiuim,  silver,  };<>1«1,  iron,  tin,  bismuth,  vanadium, 
thorium,  and  tunfjsten.  Wliat  part  do  these  imports  play  in  the 
industrial  economy  of  the  United  States  ^ 

The  industrial  census  of  the  United  States  taken  in  1914  is  the  last 
complete  survey  of  American  imlustries.  Xecessarily  many  changes 
since  then  would  have  (wcurred  due  to  natural  growth  and  progress, 
hut  greater  cliangc's  due  to  the  war  have  occurred.  For  one  thing 
impends  hy  values  of  raw  material  from  Latin  America  have  increased 
three  times;  hy  ([uantities  about  elouhle.  This  increase  reflects  the 
growth  of  the  industries  using  these  materials. 

ImlUi  ruhher. — The  industrial  eensus  of  1914  shows  that  the  chief 
rubber  industries  (hy  no  means  all  the  industries  using  nd)her,  hut 
those  which  could  he  classified  as  rubber  industries)  employed  SS,821 
persons  at  an  annual  wage  of  over  .‘56(),{)()(),()()0.  The  capital  em¬ 
ployed  was  near  SdOO, 000, ()()()  and  the  value  of  the  annual  output  a 
little  over  this  last  figure.  The  rubber-manufacturing  industries  are 
among  those  which  have  made  the  largest  growth  since  1914.  The 
importation  of  raw  nd)her  (hy  (piantity)  in  1919  was  a  little  over 
four  times  what  it  was  in  1914,  and  the  exportation  of  rubber  manu¬ 
factures  increased  from  !?3,. 50.5,267  to  .?2S, 924,68.5. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  Latin  America  was  the  chief  source 
of  rubber  suj>j)ly.  Brazil  alone  in  1914  furnished  one-third  of  the 
total  of  United  States  imjiorts.  At  jiresent  the  British  East  Indies 
have  taken  the  leading  raiik,  hut  Latin  America  yet  exjiorts  nearly 
its  total  rubber  jmaluction  to  the  United  Stati‘s.  In  1919  the  su])ply 
from  Brazil  was  nearly  .59,000,000  jiounds.  ('olomhia,  Venezuela, 
Peru,  Ecuador,  the  (Vntral  American  States,  and  Mexico  also  sujipl}’ 
considerahle  amounts.  On  the  other  hand  the  I’nited  States  ex- 
])orted  automobile  tires  to  Mexico,  ('uha,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Uhile  of  the  customs  value  of  S6, 421, 000.  Latin  Ameriea  buys 
almost  all  its  rubber  manufactures  of  every  kind  from  the  Ihiited 
States. 

Hides  and  shins.— T\\o  1914  census  classifies  6,7.58  establishments 
of  the  leather  industries.  Tlnnie  employed  an  average  of  :i07,060 
wage  earners  at  an  annual  wage  of  .SI 6t) ,3.57, .560.  They  used  raw 
material  costing  S7;53,13.5,.‘1.54,  and  the  value  of  tlieir  ])roducts  was 
•SI  ,104, .594, .557.  The  establishments  embraced  the  industries  of 
tanning  and  currying,  hoot  and  shoe  making,  saddlery  and  harness, 
trunks  and  valises,  belting,  gloves,  jiockethooks,  and  miscellaneous 
leather  goods.  They  do  not  include  bookbinding,  upholstery,  and 
some  other  imjiortant  leather  use's.  Next  to  the  domestic.  suj)])ly 
Latin  ^Vinerican  countries  are  the  largest  contributors  of  hides  and 
skins  necessary  in  these  industries. 

In  1919  the  Uniteel  States  imjiorted  407,282,271  pounds  of  cattle 
hides,  of  which  Argentina  furnished  146,10.3,22.5  pounds;  Uruguay, 
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48,21)4,4.55  pouiuls;  Brazil,  29,517,585  ])()uiuls;  Mexico,  26,288,312 
pounds;  (’oloml)ia.  14,979,377  ])ounds;  {'ul)a,  12,500,062  pounds; 
Venezuela,  7,922,391  ]»ounds;  and  each  of  the  remainin"  Latin 
American  countries  some  h^sser  amount.  In  all,  Latin  America 
furnished  about  three-fourths  of  the  eattle-hiile  importation  of 
$125,590,000  in  1919. 

I'hese  same  countries  furnished  near  25,000,000  pounds  of  goat¬ 
skins;  about  the  same  amount  of  sheej>skins;  5,000,000  ])ounds  of 
calfskins;  ami  a  considerable  (piantity  of  horse  ami  colt  skins.  They 
also  furnished  nearly  the  whole  importation  of  tanning  material, 
of  which  (juehraeho  extract  alone  accounted  for  nearly  .$7,000,000. 

As  in  rubber,  so  in  leather,  nearly  the  whole  of  Latin  America’s 
importation  of  manufactured  articles  is  from  the  United  State's. 

Uho/.-  The  1914  census  classifies  979  woolen,  worsted,  felt, 
carj)et,  and  felt  hat  manufacturing  plants,  emjeloying  203,716 
persons  at  an  annual  wage  of  $108,009,088,  with  an  output  of 
$464,249,813.  The  industries  of  wool  pulling  and  scouring  and  the 
manufacture  of  hosiery,  knit  goods,  gloves,  garments,  and  other 
clothing  industries  are  not  rejeresented.  The  domestic  jiroduction  of 
wool  is  about  40  jeer  cent  of  the  total  consumjetion;  the  remaining 
60  jeer  cent  is  imjecerted.  Of  the  imjecertatieen  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
('bile,  and  Peru  furnished  213,193,000  jeceunds  out  of  a  total  imjeorta- 
tion  of  445,893,000.  Other  Latin  American  countries  furnished 
lesser  amounts.  Altcegether,  Latin  America  accieunts  her  ahieut  60 
jeer  cent  of  the  tcetal  wocel  inijnertaticen — i.  e.,  for  nnere  than  (ene-third 
of  all  the  w(e(el  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  In  1919  nearly 
$48,000,000  (ef  wceol  manufactures  were  exjeorted;  a  ccensideralele 
jerojecertion  t<e  Latin  America. 

Fhixueed. — Aleieut  (ene-half  the  flaxseed  gneund  in  the  United 
States  is  imjeierted  and  80  jeer  cent  (ef  the  imjeiertation  is  fnem 
Argentina.  Linsec'd  ceil  (i.  e.,  flaxsecul  <eil)  has  its  chief  use  in  the 
jeaint  and  varnish  industry,  which  in  1914  emjeheyed  (ever  16,000 
jeerscens. 

Copper. — The  us('s  <ef  cojejeer  and  its  chief  alheys,  brass,  bronze, 
german  silver,  and  hell  metal,  are  so  many  and  so  varied  and  it 
enters  int(e  see  many  kinds  of  industry  which  do  not  admit  of  being 
classified  as  cojejeer  industric's  that  a  very  imjeerfect  idea  of  its 
imjeortance  is  arrived  at  fr<em  a  surv(\v  <ef  the  industries  so  classified. 
Next  to  iron,  ccejeper  is  the  nicest  imjxertant  industrial  metal. 

The  industrial  census  (ef  1914  classifi(*s  electrical  machinery,  ajejea- 
ratus,  and  sujej)li(‘s  with  1,030  manufacturing  (‘stalelishments, 
emjeloying  144,712  je(‘rs(ens  at  an  average  annual  wage  of  $109,097,610, 
emjeheying  cajeital  (ef  $355,724,756,  consuming  raw  material  (the 
chief  of  which  is  c(ejeper),  $1.54,728,076,  and  having  an  output  of 
$.335,170,194. 
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Another  elassifieatioii  is  lirass.  linm/.e,  and  eojiper  jiroduets, 
mainly  wire,  rods.  ])lates,  slieets,  and  tuhinj;.  There  were  992 
estahlishments  of  this  kind  einjiloyiii};  4r).6r)7  jiersons,  ea])ital, 
SI  1(),()92,SS2;  wa«;es,  S;{2,1.5.S,279;  raw  materials,  SI  1 '),4S6,76S;  and 
value  of  jirodiiets,  SI 62,1 99,91 9.  It  is  stated  that  nearly  S79.()()0,009 
of  like  eopper  })roduets  were  manufaetured  by  estahlishments  engaged 
j)rimarily  in  other  industries. 

The  wage  earners  in  estahlishments  ehissified  as  eopper  smelting 
and  refining  received  over  SI 6,990,090  and  the  value  of  the  output 
of  these  estahlishments  was  S449,999.999. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  eopper  manufaetured  in  the  United  States 
is  imported,  nearly  all  as  or(*s,  eoneentrates,  and  other  unrefined 
forms.  The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  last  three  years  was:  1917, 
Si;i7,7S6,.i61 ;  1!HS,  Si;W,524.6{)2;  liH9,  SS6,279,661.  Kighty  per 
cent  of  this  eoj)per  was  from  Latin  America,  chiefly  from  Mexico, 
('bile,  Peru,  ('uha,  and  ('olomhia.  Much  of  the  raw  material  goes 
hack  to  Latin  America  in  manufactures.  With  the  one  exception, 
almost  the  whole  importation  of  manufactures  of  copper  and  copper 
alloys  into  Latin  America  for  29  years  has  been,  as  it  now  is  without 
any  exception,  from  the  United  States.  The  exception  is  that 
before  the  war  in  tlu*  southern  half  of  South  America,  including 
Hra/.il,  (lernian  electrical  goods  were  imported  in  (piantity  a  little 
great<*r  than  the  (piantity  of  like  article's  from  the  Ihiitc'd  State's. 

Lead. — In  the  lead  smelting  and  refining  industry  in  1914  there 
were  7,.’?S.5  wage  earners  rc'ceiving  S6, 1:14 ,999,  and  the  value  of  the 
output  was  SI 7 1,579,999.  The  extent  to  which  refined  lead  is  an 
industrial  base  can  not  he  satisfactorily  indicated  from  the  statistical 
standpoint.  Latin  America  furnislu's  about  one-seventh  of  the 
lead  ore  smelt('d  in  the  Ignited  vStati's.  Most  of  this  ore  is  from 
Mexico.  About  $2,999, t)99  worth  of  lead  bars,  pigs,  sheet,  and 
pipe  are  exportt'd  every  year  to  Latin  America. 

7Auc. — About  one-t(‘nth  of  the  zinc  smelted  and  refined  in  the 
Ihiited  Stat(*s  is  from  Latin  America:  nearly  all  from  Mexico.  In 
the  zinc  smelting  and  refining  industry  in  lf)14  there  were  9,617 
persons  employed,  receiving  $6,799,999  wag(‘s,  and  the  value  of  the 
output  was  $.5:i,.'):iS,999.  Including  galvanized  roofing  and  fence 
wire  the  export  of  zinc  products  to  Latin  America  amounts  to  over 
$19,999,999  a  yi'ar.  Zinc  oxide  for  paints  repu'sents  over  $599,999. 

Tnngnten. — From  one-third  to  oiu'-half  the  tungsten  refined  and 
used  in  the  I’nited  State's  is  imported,  about  two-thirds  of  which  is 
from  Latin  America,  mainly  from  Peru  and  Chile.  This  metal  goes 
into  electrical  and  stee'l-making  industries. 

Iron  ore. — About  .5,.59(),999  tons  from  (’uha. 

Vanadium. — Nearly  the  whole  supply  is  from  Peru. 

Antimonif  and  manganese. — Both  imported  from  Latin  America. 
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Monazlte. — A  thorium  oro  usimI  in  making  Wolshach  gas  mantles; 
about  1,000, ()()()  pounds  from  lira/.il. 

Tin.  -Ore  from  Bolivia,  worth  about  !?  10,000,000. 

Cotton— III  1010  about  100,000  bales,  worth  S1S,000,000,  from 
Mexico  and  Beni. 

Logu'ooit. — I’sed  for  dyeing.  Over  $500, 000  in  1010  from  Latin 
America. 

Cordage  fibers. — Lsed  for  making  rope  and  binder  twine.  The 
importation  of  sisal  (lieneipien)  in  1010  was  144, .542  tons,  worth 
nearly  .MO,!)!)!),!^!),  and  of  ixtie  (Tampico  fiber),  20,S00  tons,  worth 
over  S2,.500,000.  Both  these  libers  are  from  Mexico. 

Tagua. — The  importation  of  these  nuts,  sometimes  called  vegetable 
ivory,  amounted  to  ;12, ()()(), ()()()  pounds  in  1010.  They  were  mainly 
from  Kcuador,  ('olombia,  Panama,  and  Venezuela.  Their  chief 
use  is  in  button  manufacture. 

Mineral  oil. — The  importation  of  crude  oil  from  Mexico  in  1017 
was  1,26 1,00.5, 000  gallons;  in  10 IS,  1  ,.5S4, 202,000  gallons;  and  1010, 
2,212, 7S4, 000  galbuis.  The  value  of  the  importation  in  1010  was 
over  $26,000,000.  The  industrial  value  of  this  large  sujiply  of  crude 
oil  is  incalculable. 

Sugar. — In  1014  the  sugar-refining  industry  employed  11,2.5.3  wage 
earners  at  wages  of  $7,82.3,000.  The  value  of  the  output  was 
$280, .300, 000.  About  one-fourth  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the 
Ibiited  States  is  of  domestic  production  (cane  and  beet);  about  one- 
fourth  is  produced  in  Hawaii,  Philippines,  and  Porto  Rico  (cane), 
and  the  remaining  half  is  imported  from  Latin  America  (cane). 
Tlie  I’nited  States  consumes  from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth  of  the  total 
world  crop  ()f  sugar.  In  1019  the  United  States  imported  6,686,000,- 
000  pounds  of  raw  sugar  from  ('uha,  17,000,000  pounds  from  (Vntral 
America,  8,000,000  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  .3.5,000,000 
from  Peru  and  the  other  South  American  countries.  In  the  same 
year  it  imported  over  120,000,000  gallons  of  molasses  from  Latin 
America,  principally  from  (’uha. 

Coffee. — The  coffee-roasting  plants  in  the  I’nited  States  in  1914 
paid  wages  of  about  $.5,0000,000  to  between  8,000  and  9,000  wage 
earners.  The  capital  invested  was  over  $.50,000,000.  In  1919  the 
country  imported  1 ,333, .564, 000  pounds  of  coffee,  all  of  which  ex¬ 
cept  about  6  per  cent  was  from  Latin  America.  Over  787,000,000 
pounds  was  from  Brazil. 

Cacao. — The  chocolate  and  confectionery  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  in  1914  emjdoyed  60,000  wage  earners  at  an  annual  wage  of 
$25,000,000.  This  industry  must  have  more  than  tloubled  since 
1914.  In  1919  the  I'nited  Stall's  imported  nearly  400,000,000  pounds 
of  crude  cacao,  of  which  one-half  was  from  Latin  America,  mainly 
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from  Brazil,  Kcuador,  Dominican  Republic,  Venezuela,  Haiti,  ami 
('olombia. 

(’oconuts,  ])ineapples,  and  Brazil  nuts  are  imj)orted  from 
Latin  America  to  the  amount  of  .?7, 000, 000  or  $<S,000,000;  but  the 
chief  imj)ortation  is  bananas.  In  1910  there  were  im])orte(l  :i7,000,000 
bunches  of  bananas,  ai)praised  by  the  customs  authorities  at  near 
$16,000,000.  AH  of  these  were  from  Latin  America,  exce])t  6,857,000 
bunches  from  Jamaica. 

Sujjar  and  coffee  have  become  necessary  foocls  in  the  United  States; 
not  necessary  in  the  sense  that  human  life  can  not  be  maintained 
without  them,  for  that  can  not  be  said  of  any  food  e.xcept  of  milk 
for  infants,  but  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existinf^  stand¬ 
ards  of  life.  Chocolate  is  more  nourishinj;  and  ])erha])s,  when  made 
into  a  beverage,  ecjually  as  stimulatiii};  as  coffee,  but  it  has  not 
become  the  national  drink  as  coffee  has.  Neither  can  be  ))roduced 
in  the  United  States  ])ro])er.  Bananas  come  close  to  beinj;  a  national 
food  nect*ssity,  and  the  same  is  true  of  chocolate  as  confectionery. 
It  would  be  a  distinct  lowerin};  of  the  standard  if  either  of  these  near¬ 
necessary  footls  or  coconuts,  pineapples,  and  Brazil  nuts,  were  not 
im])orted. 

The  need  of  the  United  States  for  the  above-mentioned  foods  im- 
l)orted  from  Latin  America  is  })erha])s  as  real,  althouf'h  not  (juite 
so  aj)parent,  as  the  need  for  the  industrial  material. 

In  the  two  "reat  industri(*s  of  rubber  and  leather  manufacture  the 
I’nited  States  has  for  yeai’s  been  far  in  the  lead.  Leaving;  out  of 
account  native  tanninj;  and  manufacture  for  home  use  by  the  back¬ 
ward  races  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  commercial  ])roduction  in  the 
I’nited  States  of  leather  and  manufactures  thereof  is  nearly  ecpial  to 
the  total  commercial  ])roduction  of  all  the  world  besidt's  and  in 
rubber  manufactures  it  is  {greater.  The  donu'stic  consumption  per 
ca))ita  of  leather  has  been  at  least  twice  the  ])er  ca])ita  consumption 
of  France  or  Germany  and  greater  than  the  ])er  ca])ita  consum])tion 
of  Englaml.  In  rubber  the  ])er  ca])ita  consumption  has  been  over 
three  times  that  of  any  one  of  the  countries  mentioned.  These  coun- 
trii's  together  have  a  j)oj)ulation  about  50  ])er  cent  greater  than  the 
United  States,  yet  they  use  less  leather  and  oidy  about  one-half  as 
much  rubber. 

Rubber  the  United  States  does  not  ])roduce,  and  its  herds  of  cattle, 
sheej),  horses,  and  goats,  no  matter  if  they  keep  pace  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  population  (which  they  do  not),  do  not  equal  the  j)er  capita 
demand  for  leather  manufactur(*s.  Imported  hide's  go  to  su])])ly  the 
deficiencies  of  domestic  consumption,  and  in  addition  ju’ovide  a  large 
export  trade  in  leather  and  leather  goods.  This  trade  in  1919 
amounted  to  $J0J, 177,000.  The  rubber  manufactures  exj)orted  for 
the  same  year  were  $53,866,000. 
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The  position  of  the  United  State's  in  eojejier  is  ejuite  as  predominant 
as  it  is  in  leather.  Withdraw  the  one-fourth  supjily  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  cojiper  and  this  jiredominant  ])osition  could  not  be  continued. 
The  tale  for  lead  and  zinc  is  a])pro.\imately  the  same,  although  the 
])io))ortion  of  im])orted  raw  material  is  less. 

Of  the  minor  metals  none  is  more  important  than  tungsten,  and 
its  jiromise  for  the  future  is  j)erha])s  greater  than  any.  The  pri'sent 
high  efiiciency  of  the  incandescent  electric  light  is  due  entirely  to 
the  tungsten  filament.  In  alloy  with  iron  tungsten  produces  a 
(piality  of  steel  that  for  toed  making  is  une((ualed. 

The  I’nited  States  takes  three-fourths  of  the  industrial  raw  products 
of  Latin  America.  This  condition  is  not  due  to  favor.  It  is  because 
the  United  States  is  the  country  that  makes  the  large'st  and  broadest 
use  of  these  ])roducts  in  manufacture,  and  conseepiently  offers  the 
best  market  for  their  sale.  Furthermore  the  jiroducers  themselves 
in  Latin  America  are  to  a  large  extent  American  individuals  and 
corporations. 

The  United  States  takes  the  largest  share  of  the  distinctively  trop¬ 
ical  food  products,  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  and  bananas,  because  three  of 
them,  sugar,  coffee,  and  bananas,  have  become  more  a  food  necessity 
here  than  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Perhajis  the  same  can  be  said  of 
cacao.  As  a  concentrated  food  it  has  few  efjuals,  and  as  a  tooth- 
soiuo  confection,  none. 

Of  the  more  common  grain  and  meat  foods  the  I’nited  States  im- 
])orts  ju’actically  none,  hut  does  export  to  Latin  America  considerable 
quantities  of  flour,  jireserved  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 

One  does  not  disjiarage  the  importance  of  the  I’nited  States  export 
trade  to  Latin  America  by  saying  that  the  import  trade  is  many 
times  as  valuable.  In  fact,  it  furnishes  the  chief  corner  stone  u])on 
which  the  export  trade  is  founded,  for  the  latter,  in  large  part,  is 
but  a  return  in  finished  state  what  was  imported  from  Latin  America 
in  the  raw  state. 

But  this  last  is  not  the  chief  value  of  the  imports.  Like  what 
cotton  is  to  England,  are  rubber,  hides,  copper,  oils,  nitrate,  coffee, 
and  sugar  to  the  United  States.  These  things  go  to  help  build  the 
foundation  of  its  material  civilization.  They  go  to  make  life  more 
endurable.  They  add  to  the  sum  total  of  human  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience,  and  are  indispensable.  They  furnish  the  means  and  the 
objects  of  human  industry,  skill,  and  invention.  Because  of  these, 
wealth  is  accumulated;  they  are  wealth  itself. 
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VIEW  OK  CAKACAS  FHOM  THE  HILLTOP. 

Aside  from  l)einK  Veneinelu’s  onpital  anil  intel'ectual  wnter.  Caracas  holds  an  important  commercial  place.  It  is  in  tills  city  that  most  of  tlie  lartte  mer¬ 
cantile  transactions  of  the  Kepulilic  are  carried  out.  There  are  also  factories  for  cotton  textiles,  txi'r.  ci'ment.  furniture,  ({lass,  shoes,  and  other  iirixiucts 
now  compi'tiiiK  with  imported  gooils.  Caracas  is  connect  imI  witli  La  Ouaira.  its  principal  port.  Iiy  rail  and  road.  It  is  also  connected  with  Valencia  and 
Puerto  Caliello  and  tlie  fertile  valleys  of  tlie  Tuy  liy  rail.  There  are  several  ttixxl  roads  leadini;  out  from  tlie  city  suitalile  for  automoliiles  and  trucks. 


VENEZUELA:  ONE  OF  THE 
RICHEST  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES 

VENEZUELA  lias  novor  roceiviMl  the  attontion  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  investin"  eommunitj' of  the  United  States  that  its 
resources  \van*ant.  T t  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  eountrv  in  all 
South  Ameriea  with  as  ^reat  a  ran^e  of  natural  forms  of 
wealth, eoverinj;  afn’i<‘ultm‘al,  forestal,and  mineral  types,  (’onsideriiif; 
its  relatively  easy  aecessihility  to  the  outside  world,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  undeveloped  of  any  country  in  the  South  American  (Continent. 

In  former  yearn  Americans  have  been  deterred  from  entering  into 
the  development  of  Venezuelan  industry  and  resources  on  a  large 
scale  for  a  number  of  ri'asons,  chief  of  which  was  the  uncertain 
character  of  government.  Rwently,  however,  the  Venezuelan 
people  have  insisted  upon  a  change  in  this  state  of  affairs,  which  has 
greatly  improved  the  outhaik  for  the  invi‘stment  of  outside  capital, 
and  the  political  situation  is  as  satisfactory  there  to-day  as  in  any 
jiart  of  the  continent. 

Few  countries  poss(‘ss  a  more  strategic  geographical  position  than 
^'enezuela.  Of  all  South  American  countries  it  is  the  closest  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Europe,  and  its  proximity  to  the  Panama  Canal 
will  in  future  years  prove  an  asset  of  tremendous  value.  Two  items 
will  illustrate  the  value  of  its  position:  its  livt‘-stock  industry  gives 
promise  of  being  the  most  important  future  development  which  the 
country  will  experience,  and  it  is  a  week  nearer  to  the  great  meat¬ 
consuming  centers  of  Europe  than  Argentina,  one  of  its  chief  com¬ 
petitors  as  a  meat  exporting  nation.  The  oil  fields  of  Venezuela  lie 
close  to  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  change  from  coal  to  oil  burning  ships 
in  the  world’s  merchant  marine  will  provide  a  very  large  market  for 
the  oil  which  the  country  is  already  beginning  to  produce  in  large 
quantities.  Taken  together  with  Trinitlad,  which  is  linked  with 
^'enezuela  by  many  commercial  bonds,  the  oil  fields  of  the  latter 
seem  certain  to  become  the  future  source  of  fuel  supply  for  the 
majority  of  vessels  using  the  canal. 

Venezuela  contains  394,000  square  miles,  more  than  half  of  which 
is  covered  with  a  rich  forest  growth.  Of  the  remainder  more  than 
100,000  square  miles  consists  of  a  rich  prairie  region,  ideallj’  adapted 

*  Reproduced  from  the  March  number  ol  The  Americas  (New  York). 
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LA  (ir  VIKA,  THE  PKINCIPAL  PORT  OF  VENEZUELA. 


ItpiiiK  lu-ar  ('araca.s,  La  Oiiaira  ha,s  l>ecom(>  the  principal  port  of  Venezuela.  Ships  of  the  transatlantic  lines  which  ply  aloiiK  the  northern  coast  of  South  America  call  there, 
and  the  coastwise  trade  Is  active.  It  has  a  l)r«>akwater  to  which  transatlantic  liners  of  large  draught  may  Ik*  warp**il,  and  is  provided  with  all  the  facilities  for  handling 
cargix's  as  well  as  with  large  warehouses. 
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to  the  cattle-raising  industry,  well  watered,  covered  with  nutritious 
grasses  and  possessing  a  river  system  which  already  provides  excellent 
means  of  transport  over  great  areas,  and  which  will  in  time  be  a  much 
greater  means  of  getting  out  the  country’s  products  than  it  has  so 
far  been.  The  Orinoco,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  rivers,  provides 
the  country  with  a  transportation  system  which  will,  after  develop¬ 
ment,  be  as  important  as  is  the  Amazon  to  Brazil.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Orinoco  watershed  covers  more  than  .300,000  square  miles; 
and  that,  because  of  mountain  ranges  and  other  imped im<*nts  to  travel, 
the  development  of  the  river  so  that  larger  boats  may  use  it  will 
result  in  a  very  great  stimulus  to  the  carriage  of  goods  both  inbound 
and  outbound  by  this  route. 

The  situation  on  the  Orinoco  is  similar  to  that  on  the  Amazon, 
(’iudad  Bolivar,  located  240  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  is  reached  by 
ocean-going  steamers,  and  is  the  point  of  transshipment  for  goods 
going  to  the  higher  stretches  of  the  river.  From  (’iudad  Bolivar, 
which  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  exporting  and  importing 
centers  of  South  America,  smaller  river  craft  ply  up  the  river  for  long 
distances  and  cross  the  border  into  Colombia.  In  fact,  large  amounts 
of  Colombian  products  reacn  the  outside  world  in  this  way.  I’^p  to 
this  time  hides  have  made  up  the  hulk  of  the  Colombian  trallic  to  be 
shipped  by  this  route,  but  the  lack  of  improved  transportation  alone 
impedes  a  greater  growth  of  such  commerce. 

The  present  site  of  Ciudad  Bolivar  was  first  visited  by  a  white  man 
in  1.59.5,  when  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  reached  it  on  one  of  his  trips.  The 
Englishman  was  hunting  for  gold  and  found  large  quantities  in  the 
possession  of  the  Indians,  who  also  had  a  considerable  number  of 
diamonds,  but  he  was  compelled  to  turn  back  without  discovering 
the  source  of  the  gold.  From  that  time  on,  however,  the  gold  fields 
of  Venezuela  attracted  the  adventurers  of  the  whole  world,  and  a 
tremendous  quantity  of  gold  has  been  taken  out.  Mining  engineers 
believe  that  the  territory  in  which  the  largest  gold  deposits  are  located 
has  not  3’et  been  prospected,  owing  to  its  vast  extent,  and  that  in 
years  to  come  Venezuela  will  be  one  of  the  world’s  most  important 
gold-producing  countries. 

But  the  great  prosperity  that  seems  inevitable  for  Venezuela 
will  be  closely  connected  with  the  live-stock  industry.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  place  in  the  world  there  exists  such  an  ideal  and  almost  limit¬ 
less  area  for  the  breeding  of  live  stock,  particularly  beef  cattle. 
Starting  in  the  rich  delta  of  the  Orinoco,  an  immense  sea  of  grass 
of  the  most  nutritious  character  stretches  for  hundreds  of  miles  on 
every  side.  Although  it  is  now  estimated  that  there  are  2,600,000 
head  of  horned  cattle  in  the  country’,  there  is  ample  pasturage  for 
a  hundred  times  as  many.  Tlie  success  which  has  attended  the 
cattle-raising  industry  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay  shows 
186736— 20— Bull.  2 - 1 


PfERTO  TA HELLO,  VENK:zrELA. 

The  bay  of  Puerto  ('al>cIlo  Is  the  safest  In  Venezuela.  It  Is  provtiled  with  fine  wharves  ami  warehoii.ses  an<l  a  dry  dock.  \  large  packing  house  has  iM'en  built  in  Puerto 
t'aliello.  which  has  l>e»‘n  able  to  export  large  ({Uantities  of  meal  owing  to  the  proximity  of  st(X-k -raising  centers,  which  are  ileveloping  mon>  every  day  in  Venezuela. 
The  iiort  also  has  supplies  of  oil.  coal,  and  stone  for  ships.  Puerto  CalM-llo  is  connected  with  Valencia,  the  cmiter  of  the  agricultural  country,  by  rail,  and  is  the  port 
for  the  State  of  Lara,  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Kepiihlic. 


Photo  by  Wm,  II.  Rmu,  Philulolphim.  Courtooy  of  Barber  Asphalt  Patrina  Co. 

OIL  .\N'I)  ASI*II.\LT  ('ENTEns  OF  VENEZUEL.\. 


The  iip|HT  picturp  shows  thr  eittfand  harhor  of  Maracaibo:  the  lower  picture  the  loadine  of  asphalt  at  Guanoco. 
Maracail  o,  in  the  westrni  part  of  the  Kepiihlie  on  the  shores  of  I  ake  Maracaibo,  and  Guanoco  on  one  of  the 
eastern  rivers,  an'  the? principal  oil  and  asphalt  eenters  of  Venezuela.  The  richest  oil  region  is  around  Lake 
Maracail  o,  and  thmufin  the  port  are  exiiorted  also  siiRar  and  eoTee  in  larm*  (luantities.  This  city  is  the  port 
of  four  Stales  of  Venezuela  and. one  in  the  neighboring;  Kepulilic  of  Colombia.  Near  Guanoco  Ls  the  largest 
asphalt  lake  in  South  America. 
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THE  CITY  OF  BOLIVAR  AND  THE  ORINOCO  RIVER. 

The  city  of  Bolivar,  2!i0  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  is  the  principal  port  for  all  the  traffic  on  that  river  and  its  tributaries. 
The  Orinoco,  by  means  of  the  Rio  Negro,  joins  the  Amazon,  which  increa.ses  its  importance  as  a  trade  route.  Through  the  port  of  Ciudad 
Bolivar,  hides,  tobacco,  cacao,  rubber,  sarapia,  balsams,  medicinal  barks,  as  well  as  gold  from  the  nearby  mining  regions  of  I'ruary,  are 
e.xported. 
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what  may  also  bo  exported  in  Venezuela.  Efforts  are  now  being 
made  to  improve  the  grade  of  cattle  by  the  importation  of  blooded 
stock.  The  average  climate  of  the  grassy  sections  of  Venezuela  is, 
of  course,  a  good  deal  warmer  than  in  the  cattle  sections  of  the 
United  States,  but  careful  experiments  in  breeding  and  acclimating 
the  northern  breeds  has  proved  that  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  breed 
a  high  type  of  beef  cattle  in  warm  countries. 

The  introduction  of  American  methods  into  the  Venezuelan  live 
stock  and  ])acking  industry  would  revolutionize  the  whole  thing. 
At  the  present  time  the  cattle  run  wild  for  the  most  ])art  and  little 
effort  is  made  to  improve  the  grade  of  stock,  those  who  are  in  the 
business  simply  devoting  their  time  to  rounding  up  the  cattle  and 
selling  them  for  what  they  will  bring,  much  the  same  as  was  done 
on  the  western  plains  of  the  Ignited  States  .50  years  ago.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  next  decade  will  see  the  entire  situation 
looked  into  bj'  cattlemen  who  are  capable  of  handling  large  affairs, 
and  who  will  be  able  to  give  the  industry  the  facilities  it  recpiires, 
including  j)roper  refrigerator  trans])ortation  for  delivering  packing¬ 
house  j)roducts  in  Europe  in  ])roper  condition  for  consumjition. 

The  vast  petroleum  resources  of  Venezuela,  which  have  been  known 
to  exist  for  many  years,  and  which  now  seem  about  to  undergo  an 
energetic  development,  are  a  possession  of  incalculable  value  to 
that  country  and  a  blessing  to  a  world  wliich  already  sees  the  end 
of  its  coal  supplies.  The  world  war  had  a  number  of  dominating 
effects  on  the  oil  industry.  Vliile  it  practically  stopped  the  build¬ 
ing  of  tankers,  and  cost  the  loss  of  many  already  built  through  sub¬ 
marine  warfare,  it  also  brought  about  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
use  of  oil  as  fuel  for  ships,  and  ])roved  beyond  any  question  the 
great  superiority  which  it  has  f«)r  this  purpose  over  coal. 

There  are  sure  proofs  of  oil  in  many  parts  of  Venezuela,  and  plans 
have  been  formulated  by  men  familiar  with  the  oil  industry  for  a 
thorough  prospecting  of  the  country.  That  these  searches  will 
result  in  the  discovery  of  great  supplies  of  oil  may  be  predicted  as 
a  certainty,  and  with  their  discovery  will  inevitably  come  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  large  amounts  of  capital  in  the  industry’s  development. 

It  is  unlikely  that  coal  suitable  for  ship  operation  will  ever  again 
decline  in  price  to  the  quotations  which  ruled  during  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  and  in  the  years  of  this  century  prior  to  the  war.  In  England, 
where  the  world’s  steam  coal  principally  came  from,  supjdics  arc 
giving  out,  and  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  in  the  grip  of  a  labor 
situation  which  throttles  it  in  a  manner  which  would  have  been 
thought  unbelievable  in  prewar  years.  Petroleum  is  the  answer, 
and  Venezuela  has  it  in  large  quantities  and  in  a  strategic  geograph¬ 
ical  position  which  is  unequaled.  At  the  present  time  more  than 
70  per  cent  of  the  world’s  supply  of  petroleum  is  produced  by  the 


ROAD  BUILDING  IN  VENEZUELA. 


In  recent  j-ears  Veneiuela  ha.s  tH'gun  the  building  of  a  system  of  good  roods  and  now  has  several  thousand 
kilometers  of  highways  for  automobiles  and  auto  trucks.  The  up|>er  pictun*  shows  the  first  stag*‘s  of 
the  work  on  the  t'aracas-Gualire  road;  the  second  picture  shows  the  use  of  the  stj'am  roller. 
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200,000  oil  wolls  of  tlio  Uiiitod  States.  But  the  demand  is  already 
{ireater  than  the  supply,  and  surplus  and  reserve  stocks  are  actually 
being  used  at  this  time.  Predictions  are  being  made  on  all  hands 
that  gasoline  will  sell  for  50  cents  a  gallon  before  many  montlLS 
have  passed.  Such  a  thing,  if  it  comes  to  pass,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  believing  that  it  will  not,  will  be  a  great  force  added  to 
the  development  of  Venezuela’s  oil  industry,  and  one  that  will  be 
calculated  to  set  it  forward  sev'eral  years  and  to  make  up  the  time 
lost  during  the  war. 

.\sphalt,  a  petroleum  product  also,  is  found  in  large  (piantities  in 
Venezuela.  Taken  together  with  Trinidad,  just  off  the  Venezuela 
coast,  the  largest  workable  supplies  of  asphalt  in  the  entire  world 
are  here  found.  The  development  of  this  industry  is  going  forward 
rapidly,  and  many  Americans  ride  to  business  every  day  over  pave¬ 
ment  that  was  once  j)art  of  a  Venezuelan  lake. 

In  spite  of  its  vast  plains  and  the  tidal  regions  along  the  coast, 
the  country  has  lofty  mountain  ranges,  with  never-failing  streams 
that  are  a  potential  source  of  tremendous  electrical  power.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Caracas  alone  there  are  waterfalls 
capable  of  generating  :10,()()()  horsepower.  Of  this  total,  9,000  is 
already  harnessed  and  is  supplying  current  to  the  city’s  homes  and 
industries  and  for  street -lighting  uses.  Nearly  all  Venezuelan  cities 
and  towns  have  elect ric-])ower  ))lants  which  supply  light  and  j)ower. 

There  are  no  very  large  manufacturing  enterprises  in  Venezuela, 
most  of  the  country’s  products  being  exported  in  a  raw  or  nearly  raw 
state.  However,  small  factories  exist  in  large  numbers,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  investe<l  in  them  is  now  calculated  at  .S70,000,000 
in  gohl,  which  is  an  excellent  showing  when  the  general  state  of 
development  and  education  is  considered. 

(\)iree  is  by  far  the  most  important  agricultural  product  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  the  value  of  it  in  the  country’s  exports  being  about  three  times 
as  great  jus  cacao,  the  second  largest,  and  about  six  time's  the  value  of 
sugar,  which  comes  third.  Venezuela  is  the  second  largest  cotfee¬ 
growing  countr\'  of  the  world,  being  second  only  to  Brazil.  The 
renewed  strength  which  has  come  to  the  coffee  market  all  over  the 
world  and  the  shortage  of  supplies  due  to  frosts  in  Brazil  has  brought 
great  prosperity  to  Venezuelan  coffee  growers,  tvs  it  has  in  Venezuela’s 
next  door  neighbor,  Colombia. 

Life  in  Venezuela  may  be  said  to  be  dominated  by  four  or  five 
leading  towns  and  cities.  Caracas,  the  capital,  occupies  one  of  the 
most  picturestjue  settings  of  any  city  in  the  world.  Although  only  S 
milt's  inland  from  the  Caribbean,  it  is  3,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
is  separated  from  the  coast  by  a  range  of  mountains  5,000  feet  high. 
So  difficult  is  the  topography  of  this  section  of  Venezuela  that  the 
railroad  which  connects  it  with  La  Guaira,  its  seaport,  and  which  was 


IMPROVING  THK  STOCK  IN  VENEZUELA. 

With  the  growth  of  the  meat-packing  industry  in  Venezuela,  the  stock  rai.sers  have  seen  the  necessity  of  improving  the  local  breeds,  and  have  l)een  importing  thoroughl)re<l  animals 
of  the  l)est  strains,  which  they  havecross«l  with  the  native  stock.  The  picture  shows  a  fine  Cebu  bull  raised  from  such  stock  on  a  cattle  ranch  at  Maracai. 
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and  is  owned  })y  the  Britisli,  is  23  miles  long.  Tlie  construction 
of  this  railroad  marked  the  successful  elForts  of  engineers  to  overcome 
some  of  the  greatest  railroad-huihling  difficulties  ever  met.  The 
scenery  over  the  entire  trip  is  of  surpassing  grandeur,  and  for  much  of 
the  distance  the  (’arihhean  is  visif)le  as  the  tracks  climb  higher  and 
higher  toward  the  clouds.  Ferdinand  l)e  Lesseps,  who  built  the 
Suez  Canal  and  started  to  build  the  big  ditch  at  Panama,  remarked 
after  making  the  trip  that  there  was  only  one  dangerous  part  of  the 
line,  hut  that  that  extended  from  La  Guaira  to  Caracas.  In  spite  of 
the  theoretical  risks  to  which  passengers  are  subjected,  the  road  has 
never  had  an  accident. 

The  population  of  Caracas  is  estimated  to  he  more  than  90,000,  and 
it  is  the  center  of  Venezuelan  culture,  with  modern  schools  ami  all  the 
comforts  that  would  be  expected  in  an  American  city.  In  spite  of  its 
tropical  location,  it  has  a  mild  and  eijuahle  climate,  the  night  tem¬ 
perature  often  descending  as  low  as  4iS°.  There  is  now  an  excellent 
water  supply,  furnished  to  the  city  by  means  of  a  modern  a(iueduct, 
which  carries  ice-cold,  pure  water  from  the  mountains  about  15  miles 
away. 

The  city  is  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  countrv'’s  finest  coffee  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  the  present  prosperity  of  that  industry  has  brought 
about  renewed  planting  of  trees,  which  promise  to  materially  increase 
Venezuela’s  share  of  the  world’s  coffee  crop.  Politically,  Caracas 
dominates  Venezuela.  All  important  government  f)ureaus  are  located 
there,  and  life  is  giv'en  the  peculiar  social  activities  that  make  up  so 
imp()rtant  a  part  of  all  Latin  American  political  life. 

La  Guaira  is  important  chiefly  because  of  the  relation  it  bears  to 
Caracius.  It  is  located  in  a  low,  sandy,  and  exceedingly  hot  part  of 
the  country;  and,  although  there  are  many  important  business 
activities,  most  of  the  export  and  import  houses  maintain  their 
headipiarters  in  the  capital. 

Maracaibo  is  an  important  center  of  Venezuelan  commercial  life, 
and  should  not  be  overlooked  by  any  firm  desiring  to  make  an  inten¬ 
sive  drive  for  V’enezuelan  business.  It  serves  a  vast  hinterland  and 
Inis  close  connections  with  Colombia,  which  is  closely  linked  with 
Venezuela  because  of  its  geographical  location.  Tlie  development 
of  Venezuela’s  petroleum  industry  will  bring  greatly  increased 
activity  to  Maracaibo  and  will  he  of  importance  to  many  lines  of 
American  business.  Already  more  than  SO  per  cent  of  the  imports 
and  exports  of  Maracaibo  are  with  the  Ihiited  States.  There  are 
important  coal  deposits  not  far  from  Maracaibo,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  coal  fields  to  the  Gulf  of 
Venezuela  will  allow  the  exportation  of  500,000  tons  per  year. 

Ciudad  Bolivar,  referred  to  near  the  beginning  of  this  article,  is  very 
different  in  character  from  auy  of  Venezuela’s  other  cities.  Located 


A  MILL  IN  VALENCIA,  VENEZUELA. 

In  Valencia,  Ihe  capital  of  the  Slate  of  Carabobo,  there  are  three  mills,  one  the  propfrty  of  the  Compaflia  .\nrtnima  Telares  de  Valencia  v  Caracas,  employs  1,000  operatives  and 
its  daily  output  is  1.300  qiiintales  of  cotton  goods,  linens,  i>rinls,  and  drills.  In  Caracas.  Ihe  capital,  and  (iuarana,  an  eastern  city,  Inere  are  other  mills  like  the  one  shown 
here.  Over  10,000,0ix)  bolivara  are  invested  in  the  textile  industry.  Since  the  building  of  the  mills  cotton  raising  in  Venexucl’a  has  increased,  and  raw  material  of  the 
best  quality  is  produced. 
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240  inilps  up  thp  Orinoco,  it  servos  an  enormous  tract  of  country  as 
yet  but  sparsely  inhabited.  Wild  products  of  the  forests,  principally 
balata,  gold,  and  hides,  form  the  hulk  of  its  e.xports,  while  the  imports 
are  such  as  are  reipiired  by  a  population  of  pioneers  and  others  living 
under  primitive  conditions.  The  |)rincipal  items  of  import  are  auto- 
nud)iles,  tires,  barbed  wire,  biscuits,  canned  goods,  canvas,  condensed 
milk,  cordage,  cement,  cyanide,  drugs,  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
kerosene,  and  wheat  Hour. 

The  National  (Mty  Bank  has  taken  an  active  part  in  development 
of  commercial  relations  between  the  I'nited  States  and  Venezuela, 
especially  since  1917,  when  the  first  Venezuelan  branch  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Caracas.  Since  then  another  branch  has  been  opened  at 
Maracaibo,  and  a  third  was  opened  at  ('iudad  Bidivar  during  the 
present  month.  Vity  bank  service  is  thus  eepupped  to  handle  business 
arising  in  any  one  of  the  three  principal  commercial  divisions  of  the 
country,  and  to  assist  both  exporters  and  importers  in  carrying  on 
and  increasing  trade  relations  with  this  important  Latin  American 
nation. 

British  capital  was  the  first  to  realize  the  latent  possibilities  of 
Venezuela  and  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  natural  resources 
which  had  for  centuries  lain  idle.  Because  of  that  fact  many  of  the 
public  utilities,  railio  ids,  mining  and  petroleum  enterprises  are  in 
British  hands;  but  in  the  years  before  the  war  German  capital  began 
to  come  in  in  large  amounts.  Most  of  the  Germans  engaged  in 
merchandising  enterprises,  so  that  to-day  the  shopping  districts  of 
(\iracas  and  the  other  principal  towns  show  many  Teutonic  names. 

During  the  war  it  was  almost  impossihle  to  secure  goods  from  any 
country  except  the  United  States,  with  the  result  that  many  mer¬ 
chants  who  before  the  war  would  have  declined  to  listen  to  salesmen 
from  the  United  States  were  glad  to  he  able  to  get  American  products. 
Familiarity  with  our  goods  thus  secured  has  been  a  great  boon  to 
trade  between  this  country  and  Venezuela,  and  if  proper  methods  are 
iLsed  by  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  most  of  this  trade  will  not  be  held. 

An  event  held  in  Decemher  in  Caracas  showed  the  recent  growth  of 
industry  in  Venezuela,  and  was  a  surprise,  it  is  said,  even  to  the 
Venezuelan  people  themselves.  This  was  the  national  exposition. 
Nearly  all  the  manufactured  and  unmanufactured  products  repre¬ 
sented  showed  that  a  steady  upward  movement  exists  in  the  eountry 
and  that  technical  skill  of  a  high  order  exists  among  its  workmen 
and  artisans. 
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THE  THIRD  PAN  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AERONAUTIC  CON¬ 
GRESS  V  /.  ’/ 

THK  Third  Pan  Amoricau  Aeronautic  (\)ugrt‘ss,  held  at  Atlantic 
C'ity  from  May  20  to  May  liO,  was  opened  hy  wireh'ss  hy 
Prt'sident  Wilson,  who  sent  the  radio  message  from  the 
Wliite  House,  which  was  received  on  the  a])j)aratus  of  a 
seaplane,  one  of  the  winged  air  cruisers  of  the  United  States  Navy’s 
imprt*ssive  exhibit.  The  congrt'ss,  composed  of  delegate's  and 
aeronautic  authoritii's,  met  at  Uongrt'ss  Hall  at  the  end  of  the  stt'el 
])ier,  acejuired  for  the  oceasioii  of  the  congress,  to  hear  the  welcoming 
addre'sses  of  the  ollicials  of  the  Aero  Cluh  of  America,  the  Aerial 
League  of  America,  the  Aero  Cluh  of  Atlantic  City,  and  the  Pan 
American  Aeronautic  Federation. 

At  the  initial  luncheon  held  at  the  Hotel  TraNTnore,  on  May  20, 
mt'ssagt's  were  read  from  those  of  the  dii)lomatie  corj)s  who  could 
not  be  present.  The  mnhassador  of  Argentina,  Dr.  Le  Breton,  was 
temporarily  away  from  Wa.shingtou,  hut  sent  his  greetings  to  the 
e<.)ngress.  The  Brazilian  amhiussador  was  ill  and  unable  to  attend, 
hut  sent  cordial  good  wislu's  for  the  sueei'ss  of  the  congress.  The 
amhjissador  of  Chile  sent  as  his  reprt*sentative  Seftor  Guillermo 
Hoppin,  of  the  consulate  in  Philadelphia.  Amha-ssador  Pezet,  of 
Peru,  also  sent  his  greetings. 

The  Bolivian  minister.  Dr.  Ignacio  Calderon,  in  addressing  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  company  at  the  luncheon,  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

Science  and  civilization  have  worked  wonders,  like  that  of  flying,  which  formerly 
seemed  beyond  the  realms  of  human  achievement.  We  have  penetrated  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  the  haunts  of  the  fishes,  with  our  submarines;  we  have  united  nations  and 
placed  them  in  instantaneous  communication  by  means  of  the  telegraph  and  cable, 
and  latterly  by  means  of  the  wdreless  telephone.  What  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
been  <’onsidered  a  dream  is  to-day  a  reality.  Now  they  talk  of  the  building  of  aero¬ 
planes  which  will  make  it  possible  to  breakfast  in  Paris  and  dine  in  New  York  on  the 
same  day.  The  great  revolution  which  aviation  is  effecting  in  the  world  is  marvel¬ 
ous.  So  many  remarkable  things  are  being  done  that  nobody  doubts  but  that  by 
air  he  may  soon  go  to  business,  pay  calls,  or  tour  distant  countries  in  as  casual  a  man¬ 
ner  as  he  now  uses  a  train  or  a  trans- Atlantic  liner.  It  may  be  that  some  new  F*)rd  of 
the  air  will  give  us  safe  and  moderately  priced  aeroplanes  for  private  use. 
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In  speakiiifi  of  the  aerial  developments  of  his  country  Minister 
Calderon  said: 

Before  bringing  these  brief  reflections  to  a  close,  I  think  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
you,  if  you  have  not  already  heard  it,  to  learn  that  a  North  American,  Mr.  Donald 
Hudson,  engaged  by  my  Government  to  teach  aviation  in  Bolivia,  has  achieved  a 
flattering  success  in  reaching  the  highest  altitude  then  recorded  in  the  world,  flying 
12,500  meters  above  I.a  Paz.  Faith  had  been  lost  in  aviation  after  repeated  troubles 
with  70  to  100  horsepower  motors.  My  Government  finally  acquired  a  4 50-horsepower 
Curtiss  Wasp,  in  which  Mr.  Hudson  made  his  interesting  flight. 

The  Bolivian  minister’s  daughter.  Miss  Elena  Calderon,  was  one 
of  the  four  jirominent  women  delegates,  coming  with  Minister  and 
Sefiora  Calderon  as  an  oflieial  delegate  of  Bolivia  to  the  congress. 

The  minister  from  Honduras  to  the  Ihiited  Stati's  addressed  the 
congress,  laving  emphasis  on  the  changes  which  would  follow  the 
opening  of  the  airways.  He  said  in  part: 

The  shortening  of  distances  has  always  been  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Our 
hea\'y  material  organization  chains  tis  to  earth.  Incessant  and  uninterrupted  efforts 
have  succeedetl  in  gradually  breaking  the  links  of  this  chain,  and  each  time  one  is 
broken  we  have  felt  freer  and  more  fitted  to  reach  higher  planes  of  existence.  The 
advent  of  aeroplanes  and  dirigibles  has  broken  not  one  but  many  links  of  the  chain. 
There  is  not  a  single  science  nor  a  single  institution  which  does  not  feel  the  powerful 
influence  of  aeronautics.  Legislation  will  have  to  be  mo<lified.  Commerce  will 
receive  such  a  stimulus  that  anything  we  want  will  be  brought  from  our  antipodes 
to  gratify  the  slightest  whim.  If  there  be  a  law  which  tends  to  unite  humanity, 
aeronautics  will  do  more  for  it  than  all  the  diplomatic  conventions  signed  by  the 
nations. 

Other  Latin  American  diplomats  jirt'sent  at  the  congress  were 
Seflor  J.  E.  Lefevre,  charg^  d’affaires  of  Panama,  and  Seftor  Victor 
Hugo  Barranco,  the  Cuban  representative,  who  said  that  the  Com- 
pahfa  Aerea  Cuhana  of  Hahana,  capitalized  at  $1,200,000,  is  con¬ 
structing  a  chain  of  landing  fields  throughout  Cuba,  and  the  company 
will  he  fully  e([uipped  for  business  in  the  near  future.  All  the  Latin 
American  countries  need  aircraft  in  large  numbers  to  facilitate 
transportation,  and  some  of  them  have  gone  far  on  the  road  to 
establishing  connections  with  railroads  for  mail,  pa.ssengers,  and 
freight  by  this  means. 

Among  the  (piestions  considered  by  the  congress  were  aerial 
transportation  as  a  self-supporting  business  proposition;  the  awarding 
of  prizes  for  inventions  and  improvements  in  things  aeronautic; 
the  holding  of  aerial  derbys  and  meets;  and  the  protection  of  lawful 
aeronautic  activities  by  the  elimination  of  stunt  flying  and  dan¬ 
gerous  ojierations,  through  the  adoption  of  w’ise  legislation  and 
sound  conditions  for  the  issuance  of  insurance  policies. 

The  keynote  of  the  congress  w'as  aerial  transportation,  and  the 
sudden  and  widespread  effect  it  is  soon  to  have  in  the  United  States 
was  made  apparent  in  the  speeches  of  aero  experts.  Col.  Jefferson 
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1)(>  Mont  Thompson,  prosidont  of  the  Aoro  (’lul)  of  America,  and 
Alan  11.  Hawley,  chairman  of  the  contest  committee,  stated  that 
startlin"  announcements  would  he  made  within  a  short  time  as  to  a 
country-wide  system  of  aerial  transportation  throiijihout  the  I’nited 
States  this  year. 

Mr.  Hawley  said: 

This  jrifrantic  plan  wa.s  ori>rinato<l  and  orj^nizod  and  i.-*  controllod  by  .\merican8, 
and  is  tn  give  America  the  dLstiiudion  nf  having  established  the  first  system  of  aerial 
transpiirtation  on  a  real,  substantial  business  basis,  with  every  assurance  of  perma¬ 
nency.  The  company,  known  as  the  Aerial  Transport  Corporation,  has  juirclia.^ed 
over  .jOO  planes  for  its  use.  The  aerial  mail  service  of  the  United  States  and  the  aerial 
transportation  liiu*s  in  England  have  been  studied,  and  the  corporation  has,  as  a  result, 
<Ievelop(Hl  a  plan  of  dividing  the  country  into  zones,  each  zone  having  aerial  trans¬ 
portation  lines,  all  of  which  will  be  part  of  and  connect  with  the  system  of  aeria] 
tran-scontinental  tran.sportation  lines  which  will  be  the  first  established  and  will  be 
in  operation  by  July. 

.Vmoii"  interesting  inventions  exhihit(‘d  and  tt'sted  at  the  eon<rr('ss 
for  the  .¥1,000  aerial  life-])reserver  trojdiy  was  a  tirejiroof  paint  for 
aeroplanes,  ori{;iiiated  hy  Mr.  Parker  Jl.  Bradley,  inventor  and 
chemist.  If  the  danger  of  hurninj;  ])lanes  can  be  eliminated  the 
casualties  in  aviation  will  bo  reduced  by  a  very  larjre  percentatre. 
Two  aerial  life  preservers  in  the  form  of  ])arachutes  were  also  e.xhibited 
for  this  trojdiy. 

Of  the  various  Ilyin"  events  ])lanned,  the  one  of  most  interest 
to  Latin  America  is  the  Pan  American  Derby.  Comjietitors  in  this 
derby  will  start  from  Miami,  Fla.,  in  November,  December,  or 
January  of  each  year  and  fly  to  (\iba,  Guatemala,  Panama,  (^)lombia, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Ghile,  thence  to  Ar"entina,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Guiana, 
Venezuela,  and  across  the  ('aribbean  to  Porto  Kico,  Haiti,  Cuba,  and 
back  to  the  United  States. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PAL¬ 
ACE  OF  HABANA  /. 


ON  tlio  last  (lay  of  Jaiuiarv  the” new  ])resi(lential  palace  of 
llahana,  considered  by  many  pt'rsons  to  be  one  of  the  fiiu'st 
oflicial  biiildinp(  in  Spanish  AiniM’ica,  was  open(*d  with  a 
‘;rand  ball.  This  new  t'difice  is  of  the  Roman  peniod  of 
architecture,  of  great  purity  of  outline  and  ornamentation.  In  the 
stone  decoration  appears  the  national  shield;  over  the  principal 
entrances  there  are  symbolic  busts  of  the  Republic  sustaining  the 
national  arms.  Great  columns  and  seven  huge  windows  with  half 
panes  under  a  central  design  of  pure  Roman  style,  above  a  grand 
balcony  and  balustrade  of  white  marble,  are  the  chief  motives  of  the 
principal  facade.  The  building  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola  roofed 
with  glazi'd  tiles.  Surrounding  the  palace  is  an  inclosure  of  stone 
posts  linkcnl  by  heavy  bronze  chains,  and  alt  the  grills  and  gratings 
are  of  the  same  metal  and  design.  On  the  fan  lights  of  turned  iron 
which  cover  the  half  ])an('s  of  the  windows  and  doors  tlie  national 
shield  is  outlined  in  gilded  bronze. 

The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  Catle  ('olon,  on  which  the  seven 
great  windows  of  the  ambassadors’  salon  look  down.  Above  is  the 
grand  terrace,  from  which  may  be  seen  a  panorama  of  the  harbor 
and  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  of  Ilabana.  The  ofhee  sections  of 
the  household  and  of  the  secretarial  staff,  which  are  reached  by  an 
elevator,  are  to  the  left,  and  the  presidential  oflices  come  next, 
decorat(*d  in  renaissance  style  and  (‘quipped  with  furniture  of  mahog¬ 
any  and  bronze,  following  which  is  the  presidential  chamber  in  the 
same  period  of  (h'coration,  adjoining  a  luxurious  dressing  room.  All 
of  these  rooms  face  the  Calle  de  Monteserrate.  On  the  lower  floor, 
facing  the  Galle  del  Trocadt'ro,  are  the  President’s  dining  room, 
renaissance  style,  and  the  linen  rooms,  which  contain  the  rich(*st  and 
finest  of  napery.  A  passageway  leads  to  the  grand  ceremonial 
dining  room,  which  is  25  meters  long  hy  8  meters  wide,  the  ceiling 
of  which  is  sup('rbly  decorat(‘(l  in  the  style  of  Louis  XV.  This  and 
the  ambassadors’  salon  are  the  two  most  magnificent  rooms  in  the 
palace.  In  the  corner  fronting  on  the  Calle  Colon  and  the  Calle 
Zulueta  is  the  smoking  room,  to  winch  leads  the  gi’eat  hall. 

To  enter  the  ambassadors’  salon  one  passes  under  a  rotunda  to  a 
balcony  on  the  second  floor  and  under  the  great  archway  to  the  hall. 
Above_this~arch  there  is  a  large  canvas,  painted  by  Menocal,  repre- 
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AmoiiK  the  maetiinpent  hiiildiiiKs  in  the  cnpititl  of  (’ul)a  the  presidential  imlace  shown  in  the  picture  is  one  of  the  finest.  It  was  constructed  according  to  the  plans  of 
the  architect,  Seflor  Arozainena,  and  is  situated  on  the  .\venida  lie  las  I’almas.  It  comimres  favorably  with  other  executive  inansions  of  the  .Vmericas. 
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<’ourtoiiy  of  the  Cuban  legation. 

DRAWING-ROOM  OF  THE  FREflDENTlAL  I'AI-AGE  OF  HAUANA. 


1  be  drawing-room  of  the  new  presidential  palace  is  truly  magnibcetit,  as  may  1-e  seen  in  the  picture.  The  artists  who  decorated  it  may  Justly  be  proud  of  the  effect  of 

sumptuous  style  and  Kood  taste  winch  the  salon  conveys.  ^ 


CourteB>’  of  thu  Cuban  leKation« 

GRAND  DINING  ROOM  OF  THK  PRESIDENTIAL  PALACE. 

Tho  grand  dining  room  is  in  the  I^ouis  X\'I  style,  wherein  the  ivory  and  gold  form  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  Greek  marlde.  It  haseigbt  gilded  candelabra,  which  are 
worthy  of  note,  and  the  three  satin  panels  in  tho  ceiling  representing  Music,  Dance,  and  the  Itepublic  of  Cuba  are  the  work  of  the  I  uban  artist,  Komufl&. 


('ourtitiy  ol  the  C'u(>ao  lesatioD« 


VIEW  OF  ONE  END  OF  THE  CiRAXO  DRAWIXC-ROOM  OF  THE  I’RESIDEXTIAL  PAEAC  F, 
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RECEPTION  ROOM  OF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PALACE. 


The  arrangement  and  interior  decoration  of  the  palace  were  intnisted  to  Tiflany  &  Co.,  who  are  famous  for  work  of  this  character.  Tlie  furniture  of  each  room  is  made 

strictly  in  accordance  with  the  architectural  period  represented. 
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seiitiiig  the  President  addressing  the  Cuban  army  at  the  taking  of 
Victoria  de  la  Tunas.  Each  one  of  the  triangles  made  by  the  vault 
of  the  cupola  contains  different  frescoes  representing  agriculture, 
commerce,  the  fine  arts,  and  industry,  done  by  Valderrama,  Mariana 
Miguel,  Romanach,  and  Rodriguez  Morey. 

The  ambassadors’  salon  is  an  extremely  large  room  which  extends 
nearly  all  the  way  from  the  corner  of  Monteserrat  to  the  corner  of 
Zulueta.  The  ceiling  was  decorated  by  Menocal  and  show's  the 
triumph  of  the  Republic  of  (’uba.  An  angel  with  a  large  Cuban 
flag  ascends  into  the  heavens  tlm)ugh  roseate  clouds,  which  are 
gradually  transformed  fn  m  a  heavy  smoke,  symbolizing  Force 
guided  by  Genius. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  private  apartments  of  the  presiden¬ 
tial  family  and  of  the  private  secretary. 

Up  to  the  present  the  most  widely  known  presidential  palaces 
of  Latin  America  have  been  Chapultepec,  situated  on  an  eminence 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  park  and  connected  with  the  City  of 
Mexico  by  an  avenue ;  Catete,  the  elegant  residence  of  the  Presidents 
of  Brazil,  one  of  the  architectural  jew'els  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  the  mint 
of  Santiago,  a  relic  of  colonial  days,  handsomely  modernized;  the 
Casa  Rosada  (Rose  House)  of  Buenos  Aires,  sumptuous  and  baronial; 
Miraflores  in  Caracas,  of  beautiful  construction;  and  the  mint  of 
Bogota,  built  with  exquisite  taste.  According  to  the  opinions  of 
some  the  palace  of  Habana  should  be  called  the  Casa  Dorada  (Golden 
House),  comparing  it  with  the  White  House  of  W'ashington  and  the 
Casa  Rosada  of  Buenos  Aires,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  palaces  of  all  America. 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY 
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AND  COMMERCE 


ARGENTINA. 

A  company  with  a  capital  of  12,000,000  pesos  has  been  organized 
in  Buenos  Aires  for  the  construction  of  another  TRAXSANDIXE 
RAILWAY  from  Bariloche  to  Port  San  Antonio. 

The  press  of  Buenos  Aires  states  that  12,000  YEARLIXGS  were 
recently  sold  in  the  Republic  for  the  sum  of  2,700,000  pesos. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May,  1920,  WHEAT  was  quoted  at  30.50 
pesos  per  100  pounds  and  flour  at  75  centavos  per  kilo.  These 
prices  are  the  highest  yet  reached  for  these  articles  in  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

In  May  last  the  San  Fernando  Airdrome  was  inaugurated  in  Buenos 
Aires  by  two  aviation  companies. 

The  Comodoro  Rivadavia  OIL  FIELD  produced  in  1919  crude 
petroleum  to  the  amount  of  1SS,092,S00  liters,  as  compared  with 
197,573,800  liters  in  1918. 

The  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  has  18  RAXCHES  containing  from 
25,000  to  30,000  hectares,  valued  at  40,727,620  pesos. 

Electric  TRAMWAY  SERVICE  from  Paseo  de  Julio  in  Buenos 
Aires  to  Tigre  is  promised  before  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

In  1919  the  WIXE  production  of  the  Argentine  Republic  aggre¬ 
gated  4,071,129  hectoliters,  3,228,785  hectoliters  of  which  came  from 
the  Province  of  Mendoza. 


BOLIVIA. 

The  newspaper  El  Ferrocarril  of  Arica  states  that  an  agreement 
recently  entered  into  by  the  railways  that  operate  in  Bolivia  provides 
for  the  building  of  a  branch  line  at  Alto  La  Paz  to  connect  the  Yungas 
railroad  with  the  Titicaca  line  of  the  Peruvian  road.  At  present  the 
railroad  from  Arica  to  La  Paz  is  obliged  to  transfer  its  freight  for  La 
Paz  at  the  Chijini  station  at  Alto,  some  miles  from  the  city  of  La  Paz. 
When  the  branch  line  is  constructed  the  freight  will  be  sent  directly 
from  Arica  to  the  Government  customs  at  La  Paz,  avoiding  transfers 
and  delays.  The  press  also  states  that  the  line  will  be  electric. 

The  Spanish  business  men  of  La  Paz  have  decided  to  organize  a 
SPAXISH  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  at  the  suggestion  of  Senor 
Cayetano  Rosich,  special  commercial  envoy  of  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  to  Bolivia.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  will  be  to  develop 
commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
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The  ministry  of  promotion  has  issued  a  decree  approving  the  con¬ 
tract  made  by  the  Bolivian  consul  general  in  New  York,  Senor  Jose 
Manuel  Gutierrez,  with  James  P.  Bradner  to  make  the  surveys  and 
estimates  for  the  ELECTIUCFICATIOX  OF  THE  YUXGAS 
RAILWAY,  The  contract  was  made  according  to  plans  prepared  by 
the  ministry  of  promotion. 

In  March  the  RIBERALTA  PIER  was  completed  and  opened  for 
public  use,  thus  giving  the  town  a  port  for  freight  and  passengers. 
The  Government  contributed  7,000  bolivianos  (boliviano  equals 
$0.3893)  for  the  construction  of  this  work. 

BRAZIL. 

According  to  the  latest  presidential  message  the  EXPORTS  OF 
COTTOX  in  1919  amounted  to  12,153,000  kilos.  The  domestic  con¬ 
sumption,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  Centro  Industrial, 
amounted  in  1918  to  71,440,000  kilos. 

EXPORTS  OF  AXIMAL  PRODUCTS  during  the  past  six  months 
show  marked  increase  over  prewar  exports  of  similar  products.  In 
1913,  60,479  tons,  worth  3,875,000  pounds  sterling,  were  exported, 
while  in  the  like  period  in  1919,  201,830  tons,  worth  20,168,000 
pounds  sterling,  were  exported,  being  an  increase  of  over  200  per  cent. 
In  1916  there  were  exported  33,661  tons  of  frozen  beef,  worth  28,193 
contos  (conto  equals  .$280),  and  in  1919,  54,170  tons,  worth  60,289 
contos. 

At  the  close  of  1919  the  RAILWAY  LIXES  of  the  country  totaled 
28,197  kilometers  of  tracks  for  the  use  of  traffic. 

The  national  merchant  marine  is  represented  by  450,919  gross 
tonnage,  of  which  74,693  tons  belong  to  tbe  river  boats  of  the  Amazon, 
Parnahyba,  Sao  Francisco,  Paraguay,  and  rivers  of  lesser  importance. 

The  construction  of  A  SUSPEXSIOX  BRIDGE  over  the  Corumba 
River  to  connect  Ipameri  and  Caldas  Xovas  has  been  ordered. 

According  to  figures  published  by  a  Brazilian  Commercial  Review 
the  EXPORTATIOX  OF  SUGAR  has  fallen  off  in  the  last  years 
from  138,159  exported  in  1917  to  115,634  tons  in  1918  and  69,429  tons 
in  1919. 

From  July  to  March,  1919,  the  State  of  Bahia  exported  113,229 
bales  of  leaf  tobacco  to  other  States  of  the  Republic  and  the  ports  of 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Two  business  men  of  the  city  of  Uba,  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes, 
have  begun  the  construction  of  a  SUGAR  REFIXERY,  and  have  a 
capital  of  200  contos  (conto  paper  equals  $280). 

The  company  of  “Great  Mills  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes”  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  of  2,000  contos,  to  GRIXD  THE 
WHEAT  of  this  region  of  the  Republic. 
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The  government  of  Matto  Giosso  has  contracted  with  a  United 
States  firm  for  an  EXHIBITION  OF  LIVE  STOCK  in  Tres  Lagoas 
to  encourage  the  stock-raising  industry  of  this  State  and  make  it  a 
center  of  that  business.  The  company  will  also  construct  large  cold- 
storage  plants. 

During  March  of  the  present  year  there  were  registered  in  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo  114  licenses  for  NEW  COMMERCIAL  FIRMS  which 
totaled  a  capital  of  31,956  contos. 

On  account  of  rescinding  the  lease  of  the  FERRO  CARRIL  DO 
RIO  GRANDE  DO  NORTE  the  Federal  Government  will  be  obliged 
to  i)ay  to  the  railroad  for  unpaid  profit  4,248  contos,  as  well  as  the 
value  of  the  tools,  installations,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  company,  and 
restore  the  sum  of  2,828  contos  or  that  part  of  the  capital  recognized 
by  the  Government.  This  payment  will  he  made  in  bonds  of  the 
public  debt  at  the  rate  of  90  per  cent.  The  railroad  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  federal  inspection  of  railroads. 

The  ministry  of  agriculture  has  sent  two  geologists  to  study  the 
newly  discovered  COPPER  MINES  near  Pedra  Branca,  in  the 
interior  of  the  State  of  Parahyba,  to  learn  if  they  are  of  sufficient 
value  to  develop. 

A  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  200  contos  has  been  organized 
in  the  town  of  Cordeito,  municipality  of  Cantagallo,  State  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  to  establish  a  TEXTILE  FACTORY. 

During  1919  there  were  entered  through  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
by  land  and  by  sea,  264,322  packages  of  dried  meat,  with  a  total 
weight  of  21,965,970  kilos,  from  the  following  parts  of  the  Republic: 
Minas  Geraes,  8,892,650  kilos;  Sao  Paulo,  5,006,430  kilos;  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  4,501,070  kilos;  Matto  Grosso,  2.515,120  kilos;  State  of  Rio, 
761,860  kilos;  from  Uruguay,  192,870  kilos;  and  from  Argentina, 
96,000  kilos.  Of  this  amount  50,161  packages,  weighing  4,431,380 
kilos,  were  reexported;  203,879  packages  weighing  16,609,210  kilos 
w'ere  consumed  within  the  country,  and  10,282  packages  weighing 
1,183,140  kilos  were  left  as  surplus  for  the  present  year. 

In  1919  the  CACAO  CROP  of  the  State  of  Bahia  produced  a  total 
of  822,589  sacks  weighing  132  pounds  each,  as  compared  with  598,479 
sacks  in  1918  and  737,123  in  1917.  Of  the  1919  crop  526,918  sacks 
were  bought  by  buyers  in  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  20  cents 
per  pound,  as  against  427,348  sacks  in  1918,  at  the  rate  of  10  cents 
])er  pound.  The  remainder  was  exported  to  the  following  ports: 
Marseille,  41,158  sacks;  Havre,  33,956  sacks;  Liverpool,  37,178 
sacks;  Copenhagen,  31,394  sacks;  Cette  (France),  27,642  sacks; 
Amsterdam,  24,4.50  sacks;  Christiania,  20,267  sacks;  Antwerp,  20,806 
sacks;  Buenos  Aires,  16,837  sacks;  Goteborg,  12,797  sacks,  and  the 
rest  to  other  European  ports.  Cacao  is  the  ])rinci])al  product  of  the 
State  of  Bahia,  and  constitutes  about  50  per  cent  of  its  exports. 
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CHILE. 

In  a  meet  ill};  of  the  GERMAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  held 
in  February  the  followiii};  officers  were  elected:  President,  G.  A. 
Wulff;  vice  president,  A.  Thiermann;  treasurer,  C.  Hildebrandt;  and 
secretaries,  O.  Matthaei  and  G.  L.  Berkemeyer. 

The  British  Government  has  made  plans  for  the  opening  of  a 
BRITISH  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION  to  advertise  British  indus¬ 
tries  and  products. 

The  national  budget  for  1920  allots  the  sum  of  300,000  pesos 
(peso  equals  SO. 3650)  to  continue  the  work  of  IMPROVING  THE 
PORT  OF  SAN  ANTONIO,  including  the  building  of  docks. 

According  to  statistics  for  1919  on  the  CHILEAN  WIRELESS 
SERVICE,  the  32  stations  in  the  country  received  official  messages 
aggregating  599,810  words  and  private  messages  aggregating  792,320 
words,  and  sent  official  messages  aggregating  537,190  w'ords,  and 
private  messages  aggregating  781,040  words.  The  Government  re¬ 
ceived  350,000  pesos  revenue  from  the  service. 

According  to  figures  furnished  by  the  National  Society  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  the  EXPORTS  OF  AGRICULTUILVL  PRODUCTS  for  the 
month  of  January  w’ere  as  follows:  Chick-peas,  3,168  metric  quintals; 
barley,  33,569  quintals;  sprouted  barley,  836  quintals;  sheepskins, 
336  quintals;  cowhides,  5,029  [quintals;  sheep  wool,  7,607  quintals; 
lentils,  4,526  quintals;  wheat,  25,556  quintals;  and  w’heat  flour, 
11,687  quintals. 

THE  NITRATE  EXPORT  for  March  w  as  5,500,156  Spanish  quin¬ 
tals,  which,  compared  wdth  the  964,559  quintals  exported  during 
March,  1919,  show's  an  increase  of  4,535,597  quintals.  There  w'ere 
35,351,088  quintals  of  nitrate  exported  from  July,  1919,  to  March, 
1920,  as  against  37,066,558  quintals  in  like  period  of  the  previous 
year,  showing  an  increase  of  1,714,470  quintals  for  the  present  year. 

In  a  meeting  held  April  8  the  CHAMBER  OF  CO^fMERCE  OF 
CHILE  decided  to  organize  several  committees  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  organization.  There  w'ill  be  the  following  com¬ 
mittees:  Legislation  and  arbitration,  foreign  trade,  internal  trade, 
transportation  and  communication,  finances,  customs  and  infor¬ 
mation. 

During  the  month  of  March,  1920,  the  PRODUCTION  OF  NI¬ 
TRATE  was  4,526,456  Spanish  quintals,  as  against  3,297,499  quintals 
produced  in  March,  1919,  showing  an  increase  for  March  of  the 
present  year  of  1 ,228,957  quintals. 

According  to  newspaper  report  the  Kosmos  Steamship  Co.  has 
decided  to  establish  a  STEAMER  SERVICE  between  Hamburg  and 
the  ports  of  the  Pacific.  This  service  had  been  suspended  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war. 
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COLOMBIA. 

According  to  the  latest  LIVE-STOCK  CENSUS  OF  THE  DE- 
PAKTMENT  OF  C'ALUAS  in  1919  there  were  in  this  department 
1,263  head  of  asses,  valued  at  27,135  pesos;  1,283  goats,  valued  at 
5,343  pesos  (peso  equals  80.9733);  33,711  homes,  valued  at  1,187,934 
pesos;  58,727  hogs,  valued  at  1,002,732  pesos;  11,430  sheep,  valued 
at  35,216  pesos;  18,522  mules,  worth  816,525  pesos;  and  297,639 
head  of  cattle,  worth  8,539,105  pesos. 

In  April  an  Al’TOMOBILE  SERVICE  was  established  between 
the  cities  of  Palmira  and  Buga  of  the  Department  of  Valle  del  C'auca. 

Presidential  decree  of  March  12  reorganized  the  CHAMBERS  OF 
COMMERCE  and  defined  their  duties.  There  shall  be  nine  mem¬ 
bers,  each  representing  a  different  branch  of  commerce — i.  e., 
importation,  exportation,  land  and  river  transportation,  exchanges, 
banks,  insurances,  committees  etc.  The  department  of  agriculture 
and  commerce  and  the  goveniors  of  the  departments  shall  call  at 
least  30  merchants  of  each  department  to  meet  to  elect  the  nine 
members  of  each  chamber. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  12  kilometers  more  of  the  CALDAS 
RAILROAD,  being  built  bj’  the  Department  of  Caldas  from  the 
capital  Manizales  to  the  Rio  ('auca,  were  completed  and  opened  to 
public  use,  making  thus  far  a  total  of  25  kilometers  completed. 

Tlie  Colombian  press  states  that  a  new  SHIPPING  COMPANY 
known  as  the  Carib  Trading  Co.,  with  a  subscribed  capital  of 
2,000,000  pesos,  has  been  formed  by  Americans  and  Colombians  for 
steamer  routes  in  the  Caribbean.  The  company’s  headquarters  ^^^ll 
be  in  Cartagena  and  its  ships  will  fly  the  Colombian  flag.  A  fort¬ 
nightly  steamer  service  will  be  instituted,  making  the  ports  of  La 
Guaira,  Santa  Marta,  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia,  Colon,  Balboa, 
Buenaventura,  and  Tumaco,  and  may  later  even  go  as  far  as  New 
York. 

A  Dutch  shipping  company  has  established  a  STEAMER  SERVICE 
between  the  port  of  Amsterdam  and  Cartagena  and  Puerto  Colombia. 

COSTA  RICA. 

The  figures  on  the  EXPORT  OF  COFFEE  from  1911  to  1918  are 
as  follows:  Of  the  1911-12  crop,  266,000  sacks,  worth  8,221,000 
colons  (colon  equals  $0.4653)  were  exported;  1912-13,  283,000 
sacks,  worth  8,575,000  colons;  1913-14,  385,000  sacks,  worth 
11,973,000  colons;  1914-15,  265,000  sacks,  worth  10,812,000  colons; 
1915-16,  366,000  sacks,  worth  14,299,000  colons;  1916-17,  266,000 
sacks,  worth  14,789,000  colons;  and  in  1917-18,  248,000  sacks, 
worth  12,164,000  colons. 

Presidential  decree  of  April  10  declares  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH 
AND  WIRELESS  TELEPHONE  SERVICE  to  be  the  monopoly  of 
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the  State.  According  to  the  decree  the  concession  to  operate  this 
service  may  be  obtained  for  a  limited  time  under  contract,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President.  The  establishment,  management,  and 
operation  of  these  services  will  only  be  conceded  to  native  (’osta 
Ricans,  individually  or  as  a  corporation,  and  under  the  direction  and 
protection  of  the  State. 

In  1918  the  principal  PRODUCTS  EXPORTED  were  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Bananas,  7,129,655  bunches,  worth  7,129,655  colons;  gold  bars, 
valued  at  1,677,745  colons;  silver  bars,  33,177  colons;  cedar,  3,759,000 
kilos,  worth  444,225  colons;  mahogany,  172,100  kilos,  worth  17,584 
colons;  cocobolo  wood,  423,000  kilos,  worth  49,440  colons;  assorted 
woods,  8,505,800  kilos,  worth  475,450  colons;  hides  and  skins,  284,300 
kilos,  worth  272,143  colons;  India  rubber,  11,000  kilos,  worth  21,676 
colons;  cacao,  928,200  kilos,  worth  511,813  colons;  sugar,  176,200 
kilos,  worth  497,533  colons;  manganese,  10,168,300  kilos,  worth 
604,069  colons;  vegetable  products,  47,630  kilos,  worth  61,255 
colons;  potatoes,  195,480  kilos,  worth  203,974  colons. 

CUBA. 

The  increasing  commerce  of  Cuba  has  required  the  establishment 
recently  of  the  following  STEAMSHIP  LINES:  Prince  Line,  Far 
East  service,  between  Yokohama  and  Habana;  Holland  American 
Line,  between  Gijon  and  other  ports  of  Northern  Spain,  and  the 
Transatlantic  Italian  Line,  between  Italy  and  Cuba. 

The  sale  of  the  following  SUGAR  centrals  are  reported:  Juragua 
of  Cienfuegos,  $1,500,000;  Jibacoa  of  Manzanillo,  $2,000,000; 
Hatillo  of  San  Luis  and  Santa  Ana  of  Palma  Soriano,  $10,000,000; 
Violeta,  Province  of  Santa  Clara,  $3,000,000;  Cabaiguan  of  Santi 
Spiritus,  $2,500,000;  and  Rosario  of  ^Vguacate,  $12,000,000. 

The  Sixto  SUGAR  CO.,  with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000,  has  been 
organized  to  construct  and  exploit  a  new  central  between  Noron  and 
Nuevitas.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  150,000  sacks  of  sugar  per 
grinding  season.  The  American  Sugar  &  Refining  Co.  has  ordered 
the  construction  of  a  central,  entitled  '‘Jaronu,”  in  the  Province  of 
Oriente. 

In  April  last  the  following  AGRICLTjTURAL  IMMIGRANTS 
entered  the  Republic  through  Santiago  de  Cuba:  Spaniards,  952; 
Jamaicans,  2,663;  Porto  Ricans,  107;  Dominicans,  26;  Haitians, 
1,394;  and  from  Curacao,  112. 

The  Pinar  del  Rio  COPPER  Mining  Co.  wiU  use  $50,000  in  the 
exploitation  of  the  Dora  mine. 

The  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY  entitled  ‘‘Litoral  de  Bahia” 
has  a  capital  of  $4,500,000.  It  will  engage  in  the  construction  of 
wharves,  w’arehouses,  etc.,  in  Habana  and  vicinity. 
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Tho  (’ul)an  VESSEL  Domingo  Nazahal,  belonging  to  a  navigation 
company  recently  organized  in  Cuba,  was  launched  in  the  port  of 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  May  17  last. 

A  group  of  stock  raisers  on  the  borders  of  the  Provinces  of  Santa 
Clara  and  Camagviey  have  organized  a  STOCK  COMPANY,  with  a 
capital  of  $500,000.  This  company  proposes  to  import  monthly 
5,000  head  of  cattle  from  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  and 
Venezuela  until  a  suflicient  number  is  secured  for  breeding  and 
fattening  jiurposes. 

On  May  16  last  98  SUGAR  centrals  had  completed  the  grinding 
of  cane,  the  output  having  been  12,824,586  sacks  of  sugar  of  525 
pounds  each. 

DOMINICAN’  REPUBLIC. 

The  Romana  SUGAR  Co.  has  been  authorized  to  construct  and 
operate  a  railway  between  Romana  and  Magdalena,  a  distance  of  31 
kilometers  and  to  build  as  feeders  two  branch  lines  of  4  kilometers 
each.  The  company  has  authority  to  build  steel  bridges  over  the 
Romana  and  Chavron  Rivers. 

The  Sugar  Producers’  Association  of  Santo  Domingo  proposes  to 
establish  a  lino  of  STEAMERS  between  New  York,  San  Juan  de 
Puerto  Rico,  and  a  number  of  Dominican  ports.  Two  vessels  will 
first  be  used  in  the  service,  and  the  number  increased  as  the  traffic 
may  retjuire. 

The  Dominican  Investment  Co.,  a  Cuban  AGRICULTURAL 
UNDERTAKING,  with  a  capital  of  $80,000,  and  the  Foreign  Credit 
Co.,  another  Cuban  corporation  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  have  been 
authorized  to  engage  in  agricultural,  mining,  and  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  Republic. 

In  1919  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
amounted  to  $61,621,019,  consisting  of  exports,  $39,601,892,  and 
imports,  $22,019,127. 

In  1919  the  principal  Dominican  EXPORTS  were  as  follows; 
22,418,335  kilos  of  cacao,  valued  at  $8,011,384;  sugar,  162,321,601 
kilos,  valued  at  $20,697,761 ;  tobacco,  20,302,095  kilos,  valued  at 
$6,661,033;  and  2,209,445  kilos  of  coffee,  valued  at  $947,421. 

The  Government  has  made  available  $36,000  for  the  completion  of 
the  Jaina  AGRICULTURAL  STATION. 

ECUADOR. 

The  owners  of  the  steamer  Yurimaguas  have  established 
MONTHLY  STEAMER  SERVICE  with  this  vessel  between  the 
ports  of  Peru  and  Guayaquil. 

According  to  consular  reports  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of 
the  Republic  for  1919  amounted  to  $21,022,746,  of  which  $8,125,959 
represent  the  imports  and  $21,022,745  the  exports.  The  United 
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States  furnished  S4, 640, 895  worth,  or  57  percent,  of  the  total  importa¬ 
tion,  and  purchased  $10,418,216  worth,  or  81  per  cent,  of  the  exports. 

IMPORTS  THROlTiH  THE  PORT  OF  GUAYAQITL  for  1919 
amounted  to  49,036  tons,  the  number  of  pieces  of  freight  being 
535,500,  of  which  369,483  came  from  the  United  States,  54,998 
from  Chile,  46,564  from  Great  Britain,  36,885  from  Peru,  12,940 
from  Spain,  and  the  rest  from  other  countries.  Among  the  imports 
were  2,948  tons  of  coal,  and  13,911,692  pounds  of  wheat  flour,  worth 
$848,000,  from  the  I’nited  States.  Among  other  leading  imports 
were  1,056,843  pounds  of  ordinary  soap,  118,454  pounds  of  fine  soap, 
486,500  gallons  of  kerosene,  302,443  gallons  of  gasoline,  51,530 
gallons  of  lubricating  oil,  36,930  pounds  of  lubricating  fats,  and 
30,806  boxes  of  candles.  The  kerosene,  oil,  and  lubricating  greases 
came  from  the  I’nited  States,  the  gasoline  from  Peru,  and  the  candles 
from  the  I'nited  States  and  England. 

According  to  a  statement  recently  published  regarding  the  j)rogress 
of  work  on  the  ESMERALDAS-Ql'ITO  RAILROAD  the  Imhahura 
section  will  he  finished  in  August. 


GUATEMALA. 

In  1919  the  consumption  of  MEAT  in  the  Republic  was  89,051 
beeves  and  71,263  hogs. 

The  Executive  Power  has  submitted  to  the  national  assembly  a 
bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTl  RE. 

According  to  press  reports  the  production  of  Sl'GAR  from  the  crop 
which  terminated  in  April  last  aggregated  a  total  of  329,000  quintals. 
From  1910  to  1919  the  exports  of  sugar,  in  quintals,  were  as  follows: 
1910,  99,445;  1911,  144,691;  1912,  188,177;  1913,  116,350;  1914, 
110,127;  1915,  109,188;  1916,  140,795;  1917,  149,781;  1918,  97,005; 
and  in  1919,  111,575. 

IIONDURA.S. 

An  oil  company,  represented  by  the  Baroness  do  Straholgi  and 
Henry  M.  Muller,  has  applied  for  a  concession  from  the  Government 
to  develop  the  OIL  FIELDS  in  the  departments  of  Olancho,  El 
Paralso,  Atlantida,  and  Santa  Barbara.  The  company  will  deposit 
$100,000  in  the  national  hank  as  a  guarantee  for  fulfillment  of  the 
contract. 

The  President  has  renewed  for  20  years  the  MINING  CONCES¬ 
SION  granted  to  the  New  York  &  Honduras  Rosario  Mining  Co. 
In  return  for  the  extension  of  the  concession  the  company  hinds  itself 
to  repair  and  maintain  in  good  condition  the  roads  from  its  mines 
which  join  the  national  highways,  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  garrison 
of  the  district,  to  maintain  a  hospital,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
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Government  the  sum  of  $115,000  for  waterworks  for  Jutiapa  and 
Tegucigalpa. 

The  ministry  of  promotion  has  authorized  Seuor  Francisco  Siercke 
to  establish  FIVE  Sl'GAR  CENTRALS  in  the  Choluteca  Valley. 
These  centrals  will  he  able  to  produce  25,000  quintals  of  refined 
sugar  per  month. 

The  Government  has  given  the  proper  authorization  to  Roy 
Gordon  to  found  an  AEROPLANE  CO^IPANY  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  passengers  and  mail  to  and  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Government  has  also  given  the  new  eompany  a  subsidy  of 
$2,000  annually. 

MEXICO. 

According  to  official  figures  the  IMPORTATION  OF  AUTOMO¬ 
BILES  AND  ACCESSORIES  into  Mexico  in  1919  from  the  United 
States  are  as  follows:  9:iS  motor  trucks  and  tractors,  worth  1,205,664 
pesos  (peso  eipials  $0.49S5);  2,.S50  passenger  automobiles,  worth 
2, .360. 346  pesos;  accessories  and  parts,  704,873  pesos;  tires,  805,614 
pesos;  or  a  total  import  of  5,076,497  pesos. 

In  May  EXPORTATION  OF  MEXICAN  OIL  TO  CHILE  was 
b<*gun.  the  Transcontinental  Petroleum  Co.  having  shipped  during 
that  month  three  tankers,  one  of  which  had  a  cargo  of  60,000  barrels. 

Tlu*  National  Government  has  given  a  concession  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  ELECTRIC'  RAILWAY  from  Tampico  to  Torreon, 
crossing  the  richest  oil  region  of  Mexico. 

The  Mexican  press  states  that  interest  lias  revived  in  MINING  IN 
MEXIC'O,  especially  in  C'hihuahua  and  Guanajuato.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  was  valued  at  11, .500,000 
pesos. 

The  C'ompania  Metropolitana  de  Oleoductos  (pipe  line  company) 
is  constructing  a  UVRGE  OIL  REFINERY  in  the  oil  fields  of  Puerto 
Lobos.  Tlie  refinery  will  be  ready  for  business  in  a  short  time  and 
will  have  a  force  of  400  employees. 

According  to  figures  furnished  by  the  treasury  department  the 
VALUF)  OF  THE  IMPORTS  for  the  first  six  months  of  1919  was 
164,470,055  pesos,  showing  a  large  increase  over  the  year  before, 
when  the  imports  came  to  97,138,379  pesos. 

Geologists  have  explored  the  island  of  Idilo  and  have  found  indi¬ 
cations  of  OIL.  The  East  C'oast  Co.,  which  owns  the  land,  has 
already  built  the  tower  for  the  drilling  of  the  fii’st  wells  and  great 
results  are  expected. 

The  Government  of  Guanajuato  has  commenced  the  construction 
of  a  HIGHWAY  from  the  State  capital  to  the  city  of  Dolores  Hidalgo, 
through  one  of  the  most  productive  mining  districts  of  the  Republic. 

On  May  15  the  EXPORTATION  OF  SUGAR  was  suspended  by 
order  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
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PANAMA. 

EXPORTS  FROM  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLON  for  1919  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $4,295,465,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  of  the  country  for  the  year.  The  products  exported  were: 
Bananas,  $2,676,609;  coconuts,  $1,137,207;  hides,  $128,876;  tortoise 
shell,  $92,834;  cacao,  $79,413;  rubber,  $77,413;  tagua  (vegetable 
ivory),  $60,090;  other  products,  $43,023. 

Mr.  Wells  Harper  Hall  has  made  a  contract  with  the  Government 
whereby  he  is  conceded  the  right  to  take  HO  BAR  Y  WO(4D  from  the 
lowlands  and  marshy  districts  of  the  Isthmus  within  the  following 
boundaries:  On  the  north,  Almirante  Bay;  on  the  south,  the  moun¬ 
tain  range;  on  the  west,  Rio  Chanquinola;  and  on  the  east.  Western 
River.  This  particular  wood  is  not  suitable  for  building  or  other 
commercial  purposes,  but  Mr.  Hall  will  use  it  for  paper  manufacture. 

PARAGUAY. 

The  agricultural  condition  of  ITnbu  Island,  according  to  data  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Agricultural  Bank,  is  as  follows:  Area  in  cotton,  35 
hectares;  in  sugar  cane,  80  hectares;  in  corn,  600  hectares;  in  sweet 
potatoes,  80;  in  mandioca,  50;  in  beans,  28;  and  in  peanuts,  ,50. 
There  are  65,000  orange  trees  on  the  island. 

From  June  25,  1904,  the  date  of  the  colonization  law,  to  December 
31,  1919,  deeds  to  the  number  of  1,758  were  issued,  covering  Govern¬ 
ment  COLONIZATION  I^\NDS,  the  greatest  number  in  any  one 
year  (283)  having  been  issued  in  1919. 

From  1910  to  1919,  inclusive,  the  EXPORTS  OF  QUEBRA(TIO 

were  as  follows:  1910,  5,216,932  kilos;  1911,  6,463,-537  kilos;  1912, 

4,010,189  kilos;  1913,  5,408,004  kilos;  1914,  4,-504,0.55  kilos:  1915, 

7,123,277  kilos;  1916,  6,771,484  kilos;  1917,  6,832,385  kilos;  1918, 

7,006,903  kilos;  and  in  1919,  10,261,078  kilos. 

PERU. 

A  paper  .SA('K  factory  has  been  established  in  Lima.  The  capacity 
of  the  factory  is  2,000,000  sacks  per  month. 

In  March  last  the  sale  of  VEGETABLES  for  account  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  aggregated  96,085  Peruvian  pounds. 

The  Alapampa  MIXING  (\).  produced  in  March,  1920,  ores  valued 
at  177.214  Peruvian  pounds. 

An  Executive  decree  of  May  3, 1920,  orders  the  owners  of  the  RICE 
crop  of  the  present  year  to  sell  one-fifth  of  same  to  the  Government 
at  price's  prt*scribed  in  decrees  of  March  19,  July  3,  and  October  30, 
1918,  and  June  7,  1919. 

A  moving  PICTURE  I'lLM  company  bas  been  organized  in  Lima. 
A  shop  has  been  installed,  and  workmen  and  artists  have  been  con¬ 
tracted  for  in  the  Ignited  States. 
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According  to  press  reports  the  SUGAR  crop  of  1920  will  amount 
to  325,000  tons.  At  present  there  are  100,000  acres  of  sugar-cane 
land  under  cultivation  in  Peru,  and  the  production  of  sugar  cane 
during  the  present  year  is  estimated  at  2,500,000  tons. 

SAI.VAnOR. 

On  April  22  the  ollicial  inauguration  of  the  section  of  the  PAX 
AME^KICAX  RAILROAD  between  San  Vicente  and  the  new  Coju- 
tepeque  station  took  place  and  was  attended  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  presidents  of  the  judicial  and  legislative  bodies,  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  other  distinguished 
]>ersons.  The  railroad  which  runs  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
boundary  of  Salvador  was  begun  some  10  years  ago  in  La  ITiion,  the 
first,  or  La  Union — San  Miguel  section,  being  inaugurated  in  July, 
1912,  the  second  section,  that  from  San  Miguel  to  Zacatecoluca  and 
thence  to  San  Vicente,  in  1915.  The  distance  from  La  I'nion  to 
San  Salvador  is  244  kilometers,  and  only  30  kilometers  are  to  be 
constructed  now  on  the  railroad  from  Gojutepeque  to  San  Salvador. 
The  Santa  Lucia  (Department  of  Santa  Ana)  section  to  Matapan, 
and  Matapan-Ahuachapan  sections,  respectively  82  and  42  kilo¬ 
meters,  are  to  be  finished  in  two  years  time,  according  to  the  contract 
of  the  builders. 

The  ministry  of  agriculture  has  lately  received  the  equipment  to 
install  an  APIARY  in  the  national  hacienda  “La  Ceiba”  in  order  to 
encourage  a  new  industry  among  persons  who  are  not  able  to  make 
large  investments.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  ministry  to  open  a  school  of 
beekeeping,  and  to  donate  hives  of  bees  to  the  pupils  who  show  an 
aptitude  for  this  work. 

According  to  the  latest  memorandum  of  the  treasury  the  IM¬ 
PORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE  for  1919  amounted  to  36,394,716  kilos, 
producing  in  duties  1,803,476  colons  (colon  equals,  $0.50),  as  com¬ 
pared  with  19,252,217  kilos,  producing  1,299,849  colons,  in  1918. 
The  value  of  the  imported  merchandise  was  13,000,868  colons,  includ¬ 
ing  the  shipping  charges,  as  against  6,756,439  colons  of  the  previous 
year. 

URUGUAY. 

In  1919  Uruguay  e.xported  to  the  United  States  products  valued 
at  42,887,276  pesos;  to  France,  37,511,076;  to  Great  Britain, 
27,084,849;  and  to  Belgium,  13,098,753.  The  principal  countries 
from  which  imports  were  made  during  the  period  referred  to  (value 
expressed  in  pesos)  were  as  follows:  United  States,  32,211,679; 
Argentina,  15,000,000;  Great  Britain,  13,000,000;  and  Brazil, 
9,527,000. 

The  department  of  agricultural  defense  has  distributed  among  the 
agriculturists  of  the  country  numerous  colonies  of  the  XOVIUS 
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CAKI)INAI/S,  a  useful  insect  for  eomhatiiif;  the  parasites  known  as 
icenja  purchofii. 

In  191!)  the  entrance  and  departure  of  PASSp]N(iERS  throuj;h  the 
ports  of  the  Republic  were  as  follows:  Entrances,  9S,64o;  departures, 
91,327.  Among  the  entrances  were  32,91.5  Uruguayans,  and  among 
the  departures,  32,.5<S4  Uruguayans. 

In  January  last  the  total  value  of  the  FOREKIX  ('()MMER(’E 
of  Uruguay  was  1.5,900,9.51  pesos,  of  which  0. 347,043  j)esos  were 
imports  and  9,.5.53,30S  pesos  exports. 

The  FRENCH  N.WKl.VTION  COMPANY  ('hargeui-s  Reunis  is 
considering  the  estahlislirnent  of  a  new  navigation  service  between 
France,  Uruguay,  and  Buenos  Aires,  employing  in  the  tralfie  20  large 
freight  and  passenger  steamers. 

.\mong  the  important  imports  in  January,  1!)20,  were  the  following: 
1,S37,S20  kilos  of  yerha  mate,  1,200,000  kilos  of  sugar,  .500,000  liters 
of  wine,  201, 42S  kilos  of  olive  oil,  1S2,329  kilos  of  coffee,  3,243,004 
kilos  of  maize,  130,000  kilos  of  tobacco,  1,2.5S  dozen  bottles  of  cham¬ 
pagne,  200,000  kilos  of  rice,  34,000  hunches  of  bananas,  03.5,400 
oranges,  27,03,5  kilos  of  raisins,  2.5,000  bottles  of  Vermouth,  and  270 
automobiles. 

In  January  and  February  last  the  exports  of  MPLVTS  were  as 
follows:  4,371  frozen  wethers  and  1S2,749  (juarters  of  frozen  beef. 

VENEZUELA. 

The  department  of  fomento  (promotion)  recently  contracted  with 
various  persons  for  the  exploitation  of  CABINET  WOODS,  con¬ 
struction  timber,  and  crude  rubber  in  the  States  of  Falcon  and 
Bolivar. 

From  1914  to  1918  the  EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR  from  Venezuela, 
expressed  in  tons,  were  as  follows:  1913,  8;  1914,  66;  191.5,  99;  1916, 
8,078;  1917,  16,423;  and  in  1918,  12,040. 

In  April  last  the  exports  of  COFFEP]  through  the  port  of  Maracaibo 
amounted  to  36,404  sacks  of  60  kilos  each,  33,134  sacks  of  which 
went  to  the  I'nited  States.  In  March  last  these  e.xports  aggregated 
.39,400  sacks,  37,282  sacks  of  which  went  to  the  United  States. 
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AKOENTIXA. 

At  a  moetin"  of  the  employees  of  the  jockey  club  in  Buenos  Aires, 
in  April  last,  arranjjements  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund 
of  about  1,000,000  pesos  for  the  PENSIONING  and  retiring  of 
employees. 

The  American  Foreign  BANKING  Corporation  recently  estab¬ 
lished  a  branch  in  Buenos  Aires. 

According  to  jiress  reports  the  Conversion  Bank  on  January  1  last 
had  (rOLD  to  tlie  amount  of  3S9,000,000  pesos,  and  in  other  banks 
there  were  (>(>,000,000  pesos,  making  the  total  visible  stock  of  gold 
in  the  Kepublic  on  that  date  455,000,000  pesos.  This  stock  had 
increased  on  April  7,  1920,  to  508,000,000.  Since  1914  there  has 
been  a  steadily  increasing  influx  of  gold  into  the  Republic,  the 
increase  for  the  six  years  amounting  to  232,813,436  pesos. 

BOLIVIA. 

The  national  congress  has  approved  the  draft  of  a  law  authorizing 
the  President  to  issue  Cl'^STOMS  CERTIFICATES  to  the  value  of 
6,000,000  bolivianos  (boliviano  equals  $0.3893).  These  certificates 
will  be  in  denominations  of  100,  50,  25,  and  10  bolivianos,  and  will 
bear  annual  interest  at  9  per  cent,  payable  twice  a  year,  on  Januarj’^ 

1  and  July  1.  The  draft  of  the  law  provides  also  that  during  the 
years  1921,  1922,  1923,  1924,  and  1925  20  per  cent  of  all  export 
duties  may  be  paid  in  such  certificates. 

In  March  a  NEW  STOCK  COMPANY  was  organized  in  La  Paz 
to  take  over  the  electric  light  plant  of  Senors  Ricardo  Arce  and 
Cayatano  Llobet.  The  initial  capital  of  800,000  bolivianos  is  to  be 
increased  to  1 ,000,000  shares  at  25  bolivianos  each. 

For  1919  the  POSTAL  REVENUE  OF  LA  PAZ  for  outgoing  mail 
amounted  to  121,308  bolivianos.  The  office  of  Cochabamba  in  the 
same  period  collected  41,846  bolivianos;  Potosi,  15,271  bolivianos; 
Santa  Cruz,  12,453  bolivianos;  Trinidad,  504  bolivianos;  Uyuni,  536 
bolivianos;  and  Villazon,  757  bolivianos. 

The  President  has  issued  a  decree  accepting  a  LOAN  of  $10,000,000 
offered  by  the  firm  of  Jmbry  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  This  loan  will  be 
utilized  for  the  conversion  of  the  French  loans  of  1913  and  1910  and 
the  continuation  of  the  work  on  the  La  Paz-Yungas  and  Sucre- 
Potosi  Railroads. 
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BRAZIL. 

The  pnisidontial  im*ssage  road  boforo  con^ross  at  the  opening 
session  in  Mav  of  1920  contained  the  following  statistics  on  the 
E(X)N()MIC  AND  FINANCLVL  CONDITION  OF  THE  COl^NTRY 
in  1919: 

In  the  five-year  period  from  1915  to  1919  the  NATIONAL  REVE¬ 
NUES  produced  301, .‘1K7  contos  gold  (gold  conto  e<|uals  $.540.20)  and 
1,7S9,779  contos  paper  (paper  conto  ecjuals  $2S0.(K)),  the  NATIONAL 
EXPENDITURES  for  that  period  being  390, 9S7  contos  gold  and 
2,812,105  contos  paper,  causing  a  deficit  for  the  period  stated  of 
29,599  contos  gold  and  1,022,320  contos  paper.  Of  the  total  five- 
year  revenue  80,007  contos  gold  and  401,052  contos  paper  were 
collected  in  1919,  and  the  expenditures  for  1919  were  37,873  contos 
gold  and  514,044  contos  paper,  showing  that  for  1919  there  was  a 
gold  surplus  of  42,134  contos  gold  and  a  deficit  of  112,392  contos 
paper.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  credit  operations. 

Over  the  same  five-year  period  the  CREDIT  OPERATIONS  of 
the  country  showed  the  following  figures:  Receipts — On  account  of 
emission  of  funding  bonds,  101,130  contos  gold;  on  account  of 
emission  of  treasury  notes  and  bills,  54,448  contos  gold  and  158,591 
contos  paper;  on  account  of  emission  of  bonds,  282,8()G  contos  paper; 
emission  of  paper  money,  907,500  contos  pape-,  making  a  total  of 
155,578  contos  gold  and  1,348,957  contos  paper.  Expenditures — 
Redemption  of  treasury  hills  and  notes,  49  contos  gold  and  199,374 
contos  paper;  redemption  of  bonds  of  the  loan  of  1901  (rescision 
bonds),  821  contos  gold;  redemption  of  subsidiary  money,  G  contos 
paper;  difference  in  rate  of  exchange  in  bonds  given  in  payment, 
21,125  contos  paper;  or  a  total  of  50,572  contos  gold  and  220,504 
contos  paper. 

The  CREDITS  APPROVED  for  1919  amounted  to  4,833  contos 
gold  and  18G,474  contos  paper,  as  follows:  Supplementary,  1,54G 
contos  gold  and  73,4G9  contos  paper;  extraordinary,  1,800  contos 
gold  and  59,051  contos  paper;  special,  1,487  contos  gold  and  53,953 
contos  paper.  Aside  from  these,  war  credits  of  48,GG2  contos  paper 
were  opened. 

The  CUSTOMS  REVENI^E,  which  in  1917  was  24,5G4  contos  gold 
and  24,G72  contos  paper,  in  1918  was  30,G51  contos  gold  and  31,3G8 
contos  paper,  and  in  1919  3G,97G  contos  gold  and  35,616  contos  paper, 
showing  that  in  1919  there  was  an  increase  of  19  per  cent  over  1918 
and  47  per  c^nt  over  the  revenue  of  1917.  For  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  year  the  customs  produced  10,812  contos  gold  and  11,421 
contos  paper. 

On  December  31,  with  a  balance  of  8,523  contos  gold  and  18,752 
contos  paper  added  to  the  account  with  the  Banco  de  Brasil,  the 
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National  (lovernintMit  RKDEEMKD  30,000  CONTOS  IN  BILLS 
issued  at  the  hefiinninj;  of  the  year. 

On  Deeemher  31  the  FOREIGN  DEBT  of  the  Repuhlie  was 
103,302,034  pounds  sterlinf;  and  322,249,.500  franes;  the  INTERNAL 
DEBT  CONSOLIDATED  was  1,042,350  eontos,  having  realized  an 
inerease  during  the  year  of  30,117  eontos,  Deeree  No.  14,011  of 
danuary  20,  1020,  authorized  the  emission  of  100,000  eontos  in  bonds 
of  the  puhlie  debt  to  finanee  the  reorganization  of  the  Army,  materials 
and  eonstruetion  neeessary  to  the  ministry  of  the  navy,  and  measures 
against  droughts. 

On  Deeemher  31,  1010,  the  PAPER  MONEY  IN  (TR(TT^\TION 
issued  by  previous  administrations  amounted  to  1,720,061  eontos. 

On  Mareh  31,  1020,  the  GUARANTEE  Fl’NI)  of  the  national 
treasury  and  the  amortization  fund  for  the  issue  of  paper  money 
amounted  to  55,2S5  eontos  gold.  In  aeeordanee  with  law  3901  of 
January  5,  1020,  the  eonversion  fund  was  ineorp(»rated  in  the  amorti¬ 
zation  fund.  The  eonvertihle  hills  now  in  cireulation  amount  to 
19,328  eontos. 

CHILE. 

The  Government  has  approved  the  incorporation  of  the  following 
NEW  STOCK  COMPANIES;  Compafua  Transmarina  of  Chile,  with 
a  capital  of  1,000,000  pesos  (peso  equals  $0.3650) ;  Compafn'a  de  Segu- 
ros  Yugoslava,  1,000,000  pesos;  Compani'a  (’arhonifera  La  Esperanza, 
1,000,000  pesos;  Soeiedad  Manufaeturera  de  Papeles,  000,000  pesos; 
Compafn'a  Minera  de  Tres  Puntas,  700,000  pesos;  Compafua  Petro- 
lifera  ('aupoliean  y  Calaeoto,  600,000  pounds  sterling;  ('ompafua 
Minera  de  Perealan,  500,000  pesos;  Compania  Estanifera  Marta, 
430,000  pounds  sterling. 

A  law  of  February  14  provided  for  the  foundation  of  a  POPULAR 
SAVINGS  BANK  in  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Chile  to  take  small  ac¬ 
counts  and  also  to  make  loans  which  do  not  exceed  1,000  pesos.  The 
law  states  that  the  Government  will  furnish  1,000,000  pesos  to  this 
hank  to  begin  operations. 

The  MUNICIPAL  DEBTS  for  Mareh  of  the  present  year  were  the 
following:  The  floating  debt  was  64,330,000  pesos  currency,  35,150,000 
pesos  of  which  represent  the  7  per  cent  certificates  in  circulation.  The 
loans  contracted  amounted  to  26,480,000  pesos  gold  and  5,700,000 
pesos  paper. 

The  BANCO  ESPAKOL  DE  CHILE  has  been  authorized  to  in¬ 
crease  its  capital  to  100,000,000  pesos  by  making  various  issues  of 
stock  within  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  authorization. 

The  Government  has  provided  for  the  organization  of  a  committee 
to  study  the  question  of  the  h'ORMATION  OF  STOCK  COMPANIES 
and  suggest  improvements  in  the  present  laws  relative  thereto. 
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The  Valparaiso  BENEFI(’EN('E  (  OMMITTEE'S  EXPENSE 
Bl’DGET  for  the  present  year  is  2,2()2,6:iS  pesos. 

The  ('rSTOMS  RECEIPTS  for  March  were  14,:V_>r),24S  pesos  «;ol(l, 
or  8,4H."),1.5()  pesos  more  than  the  amount  collected  in  March,  1919. 
Of  this  amount  10,916,980  pesos  {johl  represented  the  export  taxes, 
d,251,462  pesos  the  import  taxes,  and  106,806  pesos  sundry  lesser 
taxes.  For  the  first  (juarter  of  the  present  year  the  receipts  were 
411,644,636  pesos  gold,  or  26,022,939  pesos  more  than  the  receipts  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1919. 

COLOMBIA. 

On  April  20  the  assembly  of  Cundinamarca  passed  an  ordinance 
creating  a  special  committee,  composed  of  three  members  appointed 
for  a  two-year  period,  who,  with  the  governor  and  the  a<lministrador 
principal  of  the  treasury  of  the  departmint,  will  assume  charge  of 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  TAXES  ON  LIQl'ORS, 
TOBAC(X),  AND  SLAUGHTERED  ANIMALS. 

The  municipality  of  Bogota  has  been  authorize<l  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  CONTRACT  A  LOAN  of  500, ()()()  pesos  for  the  sewer  system 
and  aqueduct  of  the  city. 

THP]  LIQUOR  TAX  of  the  Department  of  Valle  del  Cauca  for 
the  latter  half  of  1919  amounted  to  507,397  pesos,  or  a  monthly 
average  of  84,566  pesos. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  COLOMBIAN  INSl’RANCE 
('O.  for  1919  the  company’s  net  pndits  for  the  year  were  220,128  pesos, 
which  were  divided  as  follows:  Reserve  fund,  100,000  pesos;  divi¬ 
dends,  100,000  pesos;  for  furniture,  charity,  agents’  commissions, 
taxes,  losses,  and  gains,  20,128  pt‘sos. 

During  1919  IMPORTS  OF  COINED  GOLD  through  different 
ports  of  the  Republic  were  as  follows:  Barranquilla,  6,562  kilos  750 
grams,  worth  3,658,600  pwos  (peso  equals  $0.9733);  Buenaventura, 
380  kilos  720  grams,  worth  219,403  pesos;  Cartagena,  1,435  kilos  600 
grams,  worth  706,160  pesos;  and  Cucuta,  17  kilos  820  grams,  worth 
10,000  pesos. 

A  decree  of  the  ministry  of  the  treasury,  dated  April  29,  provides 
that  unh‘ss  congress  makes  other  disposition  decree  No.  957  of  1919, 
limiting  the  exportation  of  gold,  shall  he  effective. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Presidential  decree  of  February  28  imposes  a  STAMP  TAX  of 
2  colons  (colon  equals  $0.4653)  for  each  signature  authenticated  by 
the  ministry  of  foreign  relations. 

The  Government  has  authorized  the  principal  administration  of 
revenues  to  withdraw’  each  lawful  day  the  sum  of  700  colons  from 
the  revenue  of  the  national  treasury  for  the  cancellation  of  the  LOAN 
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OF  .503,000  colons  made  to  the  Government  by  the  Bank  of  Costa 
Kica. 

The  President  has  issued  a  decree  providing  that  the  expense  of  a 
('AMPAIGX  AGAINST  INFLl^ENZA  he  added  to  the  budget  of 
the  police  department.  An  appropriation  of  .50,000  colons  has  been 
(‘stimated  as  neci'ssary  for  this  work. 

Pri'sidential  dwree  of  March  22  authorizes  the  administration  of 
revenues  to  ISvSl’^E  BILLS  OF  2  COLONS  each  to  the  total  amount 
of  .50,000  colons.  This  emission  has  been  authorized  to  replace  the 
2-colon  hills  which  were  worn  out  and  withdrawn  from  circulation. 


ernv. 

The  Executive  Power  has  authorized  the  department  of  war  and 
marine  to  PAY  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  of  the  ITiited  States 
$2.57,924  for  war  material  delivered  to  the  navy  department  of  the 
Cuban  Government. 

In  1919  the  net  profits  of  the  CCBAN  SITPLY  CO.  amounted  to 
.$218,603. 

On  April  23  last  the  exwutive  power  ordered  payment  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Cuba  of  $1,169,622  in  settlement  of  the  DEBT  OF 
THE  BUREAU  OF  Sl’BSISTENCE. 

In  April,  1920,  the  Trinity  POTTERY  Co.  was  organized,  with  a 
capital  of  $.500,000.  It  proposes  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
tiling,  piping,  etc. 

In  May  last  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba  established  branches  at 
Antilla  and  Columbia. 

The  Government  has  sold  the  Jucaro  to  San  Fernando  RAILWAY 
to  the  Northern  Railway  Co.  of  Cuba  at  the  appraised  price  of 
$933,919. 

In  1919  the  receipts  and  expenditurt‘s  of  the  Cuban  TELEPHONE 
(\).  were  as  follows:  R(*ceipts,  $2,244,886;  expenditures,  $1,038,743; 
and  net  profits,  $1,206,143. 

The  National  BANK  of  Canada  has  bought  the  Local  Bank  of 
Limonar  and  has  converted  it  into  a  branch. 

In  1919  the  receipts  of  the  Santiago  ELECTRIC  Light  &  Power 
Co.  were  $76.5,026,  as  compared  with  $665,250  in  1918. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

The  amount  of  $1,000,000  for  MUNICIPAL  LOANS,  authorized 
by  the  Government  on  September  12,  1918,  has  been  increased,  in 
accordance  with  an  order  of  March  27  last,  by  $500,000.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  loans  which  may  be  made  to  municipalities,  after  approval  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  are  as  follows:  Municipalities 
having  a  population  of  10,000  or  less,  $50,000;  municipalities  having 
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from  10,000  to  15,000  inhabitants,  S75,000;  from  15,000  to  25,000 
inhabitants,  $100,000;  and  municipalities  in  excess  of  25,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  $200,000. 

The  municipality  of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  has  decided  to 
SELL  ITS  URBAN  AND  RURAL  UVNDS,  with  the  exception  of 
100  lots  located  in  the  city  of  Santiago.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  municipal  debt,  amounting 
to  $139,000,  and  to  the  paving  of  the  streets  of  Santiago. 

The  Royal  BANK  of  Canada  proposes  to  establish  a  branch  at 
La  Vega. 

From  January  to  April,  1920,  the  CUSTOMS  REVENl'ES  were 
$2,241,327,  as  compared  with  $1,269,904  collected  during  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  year. 

The  following  sums  have  been  made  available  for  HIGHWAY 
improvements:  For  the  extension  of  the  road  between  Santo  Domin¬ 
go,  Hato  Mayor,  Higiiey,  and  Macoris,  $200,000;  for  the  completion 
of  the  road  between  Santo  Domingo,  Bani,  Azua,  and  Barahona, 
$15,000;  and  $6,000  for  repairs  to  the  road  between  Higiiey  and 
Boca  Chavron. 

HAITI. 

On  April  15  PAYMENT  OF  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
DEBT  of  Haiti  was  resumed;  that  is,  the  loan  at  5  per  cent  of  1875, 
the  6  per  cent  loan  of  1896,  and  the  5  per  cent  loan  of  1910.  On  the 
first  loan  3,850,512  francs  represented  the  interest  from  January  1, 
1916,  to  July  1,  1919;  on  the  second  loan  there  were  due  10,162,395 
francs  for  interest  from  December  31,  1915,  to  December  31,  1919,  and 
on  the  third  loan  the  interest  due  was  14,404,725  francs  for  the 
period  from  November,  1915,  to  November,  1919.  The  total  interest 
of  the  foreign  debt  now  due  is  28,417,632  francs. 

Presidential  decree  of  April  6  authorizes  the  emission  of  7,000,000 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  of  the  following  values:  3,000,000  5-centime 
stamps;  500,000  3-centime  stamps;  500,000  10-centime  stamps; 
1,000,000  15-centime  stamps;  and  2,000,000  25-centime  stamps. 

HONDURAS. 

For  the  seven-months  period  from  January  to  July,  1919,  the  total 
value  of  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  amounted  to  1,627,481  pesos  silver 
(peso  equals  $0.9271),  collected  as  follows:  In  January,  192,661  pesos, 
as  against  115,689  in  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year  (1918); 
February,  197,098  pesos,  as  against  125,620  in  1918;  March,  245,407 
pesos,  as  against  147,024  in  1918;  April,  254,907  pesos,  as  against 
165,750  pesos  in  1918;  May,  231,608  pesos,  as  against  157,427  pesos 
in  1918;  June,  248,606  pesos,  as  against  227,603  pesos  in  1918; 
July,  257,194  pesos,  as  against  225,747  pesos  in  1918. 
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In  1919  tho  total  valiu*  of  tho  MTXK'IPAL  HKVEXUE  of  Tejjuci- 
pilpa  amountod  to  70,  SS2  pesos  and  the  expenditures  to  70,71 1  pesos, 
leavinj;  a  halanee  of  170  pesos  for  H)2(). 

PANAMA. 

Presidential  resolution  of  April  21,  1920,  revokes  the  resolution  of 
May  11.  1919,  eoneerninj;  the  TAX  OX  KEKIXEI)  PETKOLEl’M 
imported  in  eases  or  tins,  and  ])rovides  that  the  tax  eolleeted  in  the 
future  shall  he  based  on  the  value  of  the  eases  or  tins  at  ship])in‘;  ])ort 
when  imported  into  the  Kepuhlie.. 

PAUACUAV. 

In  1919  the  POSTAL  AXI)  TELEGRAPH  revenues  amounted  to 
rj.O')!)  ])esos  gold  and  2,S00,479  junos  eurreney. 

Aeeording  to  the  message*  of  the  President  the  RE('EIPTS  for  the 
fiseal  year  llHt)  20  amounted  to  1,709,374  gold  j)esos  and  72,427,2.30 
])esos  eurreney,  while  the  ex])(*nditures  were  1,. 398,2.37  gold  jemes  and 
77,029,7.3.3  p(*st)s  eurreiu’V. 

The  net  ])rofits  e.f  the  PARAOrAYAX  IXOLSTRIAL  SOCIETY 
IX  1919  were  216,144  |u*sos  gold. 

During  the  tirst  (juarter  of  the  present  year  the  transaetions  in  the 
j)ureha.se  and  sale  of  Argentine  eoin  amounted  to  3,399,236  pt'sos. 

Aeeording  to  the  Revista  ('omereial  the  FOREIGN"  DEBT  of 
Paraguay  on  Deeemher  31,  1919,  was  as  follows:  London  loan, 
1871-72,  £682,490,  on  aeeount  of  which  £80,000  were  paid  in  1919; 
loan  eontraeted  in  aeeordanee  with  the  law  of  Xovemher  27,  1912, 
£434,460,  on  which  £.30,000  were  ])aid  in  1919;  and  the  loan  of  the 
Argentine  Xational  Bank,  amounting  to  68,227  pesos  gold. 

PERU. 

On  Deeemher  31,  1919,  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  BAXKS 
of  Peru  showed  jAssets  of  26,t)42,5.39  Peruvian  ])ouuds,  and  liabilities 
of  an  e(|ual  amount. 

The  net  profits  of  the  PERUVIAX  STEAMSHIP  and  Dock  Co. 
at  Callao  during  the  first  half  of  1919  amounted  to  79,822  Peruvian 
])ounds. 

The  XATIOXAL  (’ITY  BAXK  established  a  branch  in  Lima  in 
Aj)ril,  1920.  This  is  the  first  hank  that  this  company  Inis  ojiened  in 
Peru. 

In  Ajiril  last  funds  were  ajijirojiriated  to  the  amoujit  of  1,000,000 
soles  to  defray  the  expense  of  organizing  and  carrying  out  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Peruvian  (’EXTEXXIAL. 
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SALVA1M)K. 

Kifjures  on  tlio  LIQl'OK  TAX  OF  1919  in  the  latest  treasury 
memorandum  show  tliat  7,829  lieeuses  for  selling  imj)(trt<*d  aleoholic 
li(|Uors  were  issued,  ])r(tdueing  revenue  of  168,127  eolons  (eolon 
equals  $0.50)  and  that  1,692,017  liters  of  li<iuors  in  the  government 
warehouses  were  sold  for  2,761,2:12  eolons. 

In  order  to  aid  home  industries  the  President  issued  a  deeree  to 
('OXTINl’E  THE  TAX  OX  EMPTY  BOITLES  imjiorted  into  the 
country  at  the  rate  of  1  centavo  gold  per  kilo.  In  the  event  of  the 
founding  of  a  bottle  factory  within  two  years  the  decree  will  cease  to 
he  effective  and  the  importers  of  bottles  will  j)ay  the  rate  of  tax  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  ruling  customs  tariff. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fractional  coins  in  the  capital  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Kepuhlic  the  treasury  recently  ordered  NICKEL 
COINS  to  the  value  of  114,920  colons  from  the  Ihiited  States.  There 
are  10t),0()()  colons  in  5-centavo  and  14,920  in  1 -centavo  coins.  The 
coins  arrived  the  latter  ])art  of  Ajiril  and  were  distributed  among  the 
administration  of  revenue  offices  of  the  Ke])uhlic. 

The  figures  of  the  REGISTRY  OF  REAL  AND  MORTGAGED 
PROPERTY  FOR  1 91  i)  were  as  follows;  Transfersof  jiroperty,  9,712, 
7,061  of  which  were  rural  holdings  and  2,651  city  holdings:  the  prices 
of  the  former  totaled  6,015,179  colons  and  the  prices  of  the  second 
totaled  2,2:19,221  colons,  making  a  combined  total  of  8,:i54,400 
colons.  Mortgages:  The  total  number  of  mortgages  placed  was 
.3,748,  of  which  2,454  were  on  country  ])roj)erty  and  1,294  on  city 
property. 

According  to  the  memorandum  of  the  treasury  the  NATIONAL 
REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES  in  1919  were  as  follows: 
Revenue,  13,432,338  colons  as  against  10,409,018  in  1918.  The  ex¬ 
penditures  of  1918  were  11,699,775  colons  and  in  1919  were  13,704,- 
264  colons.  Thus  in  1919  the  revenue  increased  by  2,023,320  colons 
and  the  expenditures  by  2,004,489  colons.  In  1918  there  was 
deficit  of  1,290,757  colons,  and  in  1919  a  deficit  of  271,926  colons. 

URUGUAY. 

In  1919  MORTGAGES  were  placed  to  the  amount  of  28,489,279 
pesos,  as  compared  with  23,093,102  pesos  in  1918.  The  mortgages 
paid  in  1919  totaled  24,389,952  pesos,  as  compared  with  25,041,188 
pesos  in  1918. 

The  bureau  of  public  credit  has  authorized  the  payment  of 
INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  of  the  debts  of  the  Republic 
up  to  March  1,  1920,  amounting  to  311,332  pesos. 

From  October,  1919,  to  January,  1920,  the  Eastern  Uruguay 
RAILWAY  made  a  net  profit  of  39,853  pesos. 
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During  the  last  half  of  1919  the  REVENUES  collected  amounted 
to  18,418,154  pesos,  or  3,223,943  pesos  more  than  during  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  year. 

From  July,  1919,  to  January,  1920,  inclusive,  the  RAILWAY 
RECEIPTS  were  as  follows:  Central  Railway,  5,010,075  pesos; 
Northeastern  Railway,  230,096  pesos;  Midland,  651,067  pesos;  and 
Northern,  81,143  pesos. 

The  Executive  Power  has  been  authorized  to  borrow  up  to  130,000 
pesos  for  the  construction  of  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
SULPHURIC  ACID. 

VENEZUELA. 

Payments  on  account  of  the  PUBLIC  DEBT  SERVICE  during 
the  fiscal  years  1918-19  and  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1919-20 
aggregated  11,459,621  bolivares  (bolivar  =  $0,193  U.  S.  gold). 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  the  Government  set 
aside  for  PUBLIC  WORKS  7,594,511  bolivares.  This  sum  was  for 
use  in  the  building  of  highw'ays;  the  reconstruction  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  to  Vigra  Railway;  sewer  construction  in  Caracas,  La  Guayra, 
and  Barquisimento;  and  the  repair  of  wharves  at  Puerto  Cabello  and 
Maracaibo. 

The  net  receipts  of  the  national  dockyards  in  Puerto  Cabello  in  1919 
amounted  to  510,107  bolivares.  Last  year  the  shops  of  this  estab¬ 
lishment  were  enlarged  and  the  foundry  supplied  with  new  furnaces. 

The  net  profits  from  the  Venezuela  SUGAR  Central,  up  to  April 
last,  from  the  present  crop,  amounted  to  2,200,000  bolivares,  plus 
50,000  quintals  of  unsold  sugar  on  deposit,  valued  at  4,420,000 
bolivares.  The  real  net  earnings,  during  the  period  referred  to,  are, 
therefore,  6,620,000  bolivares. 
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On  May  25  last  a  CONVENTION  for  the  establishment  of  an 
international  gold  clearance  fund  was  concluded  in  Washington 
between  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Ecuador  and  the 
United  States.  The  object  of  the  convention  is  to  facilitate  financial 
transactions  between  the  two  countries.  The  convention  is  identi¬ 
cal  w'ith  those  concluded  by  the  United  States  with  Paraguay  and 
Guatemala  in  November  and  December,  1919.  The  contracting 
nations  reserve  the  right  to  terminate  the  convention  at  any  time 
provided  a  year’s  notice  in  advance  of  the  intention  so  to  do  is  given. 


ARGENTINA. 

The  War  Department  will  construct  at  Mar  del  Plata  a  building 
for  a  CAVALRY  SCHOOL. 

The  PRACTICAL  CNIVERSITY  of  La  Boca  in  Buenos  Aires  has 
a  course  in  farming,  consisting  of  agricultural  mechanics,  general 
and  special  agriculture,  aviculture,  stock  raising,  veterinary  science, 
dairying,  fruit  culture,  apiculture,  and  a  number  of  other  branches 
connected  with  these  industries.  A  commercial  course  is  also  given, 
consisting  of  bookkeeping,  English,  stenography,  typewriting, 
arithmetic,  and  Spanish.  This  school,  which  was  founded  in  1917 
with  1,500  pupils,  had  2,100  in  1918  and  2,995  pupils  in  1919.  In¬ 
struction  in  this  school  is  free. 


BOLIVIA. 

In  a  meeting  held  in  March  the  members  of  the  FEDERATION 
OF  STUDENTS  elected  the  following  officers;  President,  Seftor 
Abel  Elias;  vice  presidents,  senors  Jose  Maria  Salinas  and  Antonio 
Rico  Toro;  treasurers,  Senors  Hugo  Stumpf  and  Manuel  Prudencio; 
secretaries,  Senors  Luis  Azurduy,  Eduardo  Pacheco  Iturraldo,  and 
(’arlos  Salinas;  librarian,  Seftor  Jose  Hoyos  Gil. 

Early  in  March  the  PROFESSIONAL  INSTITUTE  for  Young 
Ladies  was  opened  in  the  city  of  La  Paz  by  the  Government. 

A  TELEGRAPH  SI'^HOOL  has  been  opened  in  Cochabamba  by 
Seftors  Isaac  Quiroga  and  Balbino  Jimenez,  which  by  April  had 
enrolled  40  pupils. 

A  MILITARY  SCHOOL  giving  elementary  instruction  has  been 
opened  in  the  district  of  Pilar,  Cochabamba.  The  municipal  council 
of  the  district  has  named  the  school  after  Fidel  Aranibar,  the  publicist. 

CHILE. 

The  Electric  Light  &  Street  Railway  Co.  of  Santiago  de  Chile  has 
set  aside  an  annual  subvention  of  3,600  pesos  to  the  SCHOOL  OF 
OBSTETRICS  AND  CHILD’S  WELFARE  for  the  care  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  emplovees  of  the  companv. 

Early  in  March  the  RURAL  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  in  Hualqui, 
Perquenco,  and  Idahue  were  completed  and  opened. 

In  April  a  COURSE  FOR  FOREMEN  opened  in  the  School  of 
Engineering.  The  course  will  be  of  three  years’  duration,  and  upon 
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the  completion  thereof  the  title  of  foreman  will  he  given,  which  is 
equivalent  to  assistant  engineer.  To  enter  in  tins  course  it  is  neces¬ 
sary'  to  have  passed  the  fourth  year  of  the  grammar  school  and  to 
he  over  1.5  vears  of  age. 

The  directive  council  of  the  TNIVEHSITY  OF  ('()N('EP('1()N 
has  decided  that  during  the  prt*sent  school  year  two  courses  will  he 
given — a  scientific  course  and  a  literary  course.  The  scientific  course 
will  include  pharmacy,  industrial  chemistry,  and  dental  surgery;  the 
second  will  include  the  teacher’s  course  in  English. 

COLOMBIA. 

A  new  school  called  the  ATENF^O  ANTIOQPENO,  somewhat 
like  the  Girnnasio  Moderno  of  Bogota,  has  been  founded  in  Medellin. 
Its  kindergarten  was  established  year  before  last,  and  grounds  for 
sports,  gardens,  groves,  and  baths  are  being  laid  out. 

COST.V  RICA. 

The  miuistr\'  of  public  instruction  has  organized  two  commissions 
to  consider  the  GENERAL  PLAN  OF  PlTiLK'  INSTRITTION 
prepared  by  Sehors  Justo  A.  Facio  and  Luis  F.  GonzAlez.  One  of 
the  commissions  will  be  composed  of  the  chief  of  primary'  instruction 
and  the  school  inspectors,  who  will  consider  the  part  of  the  plan 
relating  to  primary'  instniction.  The  other  commission  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  Senor  Elias  Leiva,  director  of  the  ('ollege  of  San  Luis  Gon- 
zaga;  Senor  Omar  Dengo,  director  of  the  Normal  School  of  Costa 
Rica;  and  Senor  Miguel  Ohregdn,  chief  of  education,  and  will  have 
for  consideration  the  general  organization  of  public  instruction,  the 
bureau  of  education,  the  faculty*,  secondary'  education,  normal  and 
special  education,  the  librari(‘s  and  museums  of  the  institutes,  and 
the  employment  of  foreign  professors. 

The  ministrv  of  public  instruction  has  approved  the  NEW  PIj^\.N 
OF  STCDIES  FOR  THE  LYCEl’M  of  Costa  Rica,  as  follows:  Span¬ 
ish,  4  lessons  a  week  during  the  first,  second,  and  third  years,  and 
3  lessons  a  week  during  the  fourth  y'ear.  Central  American  litera¬ 
ture,  2  lessons  a  week,  fourth  year.  American  literature,  2  les.sons  a 
week,  fourth  year.  General  literature,  2  les.sons  a  week,  fifth  and 
sixth  years.  English,  3  lessons  a  week  in  the  first  and  second  years, 
and  4  lessons  a  week  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years. 
French,  2  lessons  a  week  in  the  second  year;  3  lessons  a  week  in  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  y'eai's,  and  4  in  the  sixth  y'ear.  History'  of 
Costa  Rica,  3  lessons  a  week  during  the  first  year  and  2  a  week  in 
the  second.  History'  of  Central  America,  2  lessons  a  week  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years.  General  history',  2  lessons  a  week  in  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  years.  Geography*  of  C'osta  Rica, 
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2  lessons  a  week  during  the  first  year.  Geography  of  (Vntral  America, 

2  lessons  a  week  in  the  second  year.  General  geography,  2  lessons  a 
week  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixtli  years.  Cosmography,  2 
lessons  a  week  in  the  fifth  year.  Physiology'  and  hygiene,  2  lessons 
a  week  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years.  Psychology',  2  lessons 
a  week  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years.  Logic,  2  lessons  a  yveek  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  years.  Mathematics,  3  lessons  a  week  in  the  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years,  and  3  lessons  a  yveek  in  the 
sixth  year.  Physical  sciences,  3  le.s.sons  a  yveek  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  years,  and  2  a  yveek  in  the  other  years.  Physics  and 
applied  chemistry',  2  lessons  a  yveek  in  the  fifth  year  and  4  a  yveek 
in  the  sixth  year.  Natural  sciences,  3  lessons  a  yveek  in  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  and  2  a  yveek  in  the  fifth  year. 
Biology',  2  lessons  a  yveek  in  the  sixth  year,  ('ivic  education,  2 
lessons  a  week  in  the  second  and  third  years.  Public  administra¬ 
tion,  2  lessons  a  yveek  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years.  Political  economy, 
2  lessons  a  week  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years.  Agriculture,  2  lessons 
a  week  throughout  the  si.x  years.  Drayving,  2  h*ssons  a  yveek  through¬ 
out  the  six  years.  Music  and  singing,  2  lessons  a  yveek  throughout 
the  six  years.  Physical  culture,  3  lessons  a  yveek  for  the  first  year 
and  2  lessons  a  week  for  the  rest  of  the  course.  Manual  training,  2 
lessons  a  yveek  throughout  the  six  years. 

CUBA. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  has  commissioned  Dr.  Arturo 
Garcia  y  Casariego,  a  professor  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
Uniy'ersity  of  Hahana,  to  make  a  special  study'  abroad  of  the  branches 
which  he  teaches  in  the  university. 

An  Executiy'e  decree  of  January  16  last  provides  for  two  additional 
assistant  professors  in  the  School  of  Science,  one  in  the  School  of 
Engineers,  and  two  in  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

A  KINDERGARTEN  was  opened  in  Manzanillo,  Province  of 
Santiago,  in  April  last. 

The  President  has  made  available  $252,930  for  the  completion  of 
a  SCHOOL  BUILDING  for  intermediate  instruction  in  the  city  of 
Hahana. 

Dr.  Guillermo  Diaz  y  Macias,  professor  of  practical  pharmacy  in 
the  University  of  Hahana,  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  visit  abroad  laboratories  of  schools  of  pharmacy  and  report 
upon  the  same  to  the  School  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  of  the 
University  of  Hahana. 

DO.MINICAN  REPULBIC. 

In  order  to  practice  medicine  in  the  Republic,  examinations  upon 
the  following  sybjects  are  required:  Descriptive  anatomy,  physiology, 
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parasitology,  bacteriology,  general  pathology,  materia  mediea  and 
pharmacology,  therapeutics  and  toxicology,  internal  and  external 
pathology,  hygiene,  medical  clinics  and  surgery.  To  practice  den¬ 
tistry  examinations  are  required  in  the  following  subjects: Elements 
of  descriptive  anatomy  and  of  physiology,  especially  of  the  head; 
elements  of  physics  and  of  chemistry  applied  to  dental  surgery; 
dental  hygiene;  dental  therapeutics;  anesthetics;  dental  prothesis; 
dental  pathology;  and  mechanical  and  dental  operations.  To  prac¬ 
tice  pharmacy  examinations  must  he  taken  on  the  following  subjects: 
Vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  pharmaceutical  materials;  phar¬ 
macology ;  organic  chemistry  applied  to  pharmacy ;  Galenic  pharmacy ; 
and  practical  pharmacy. 

The  gymnasium  field,  donated  by  the  Government  to  the  hoard  of 
education  of  Santo  Domingo,  was  opened  for  use  on  April  23  last. 

The  following  school  buildings  now  under  construction  are  expected 
to  be  completed  during  the  present  year:  Province  of  Santo  Domingo, 
3;  Provinces  of  Bani  and  Victoria,  Monte  Cristy,  and  Barahona, 
1  each;  and  in  the  Provinces  of  Azua,  San  Pedro,  Santiago,  Puerto 
Plata,  and  La  Vega,  2  each. 


EUCADOR. 

The  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  a  recent  resolution 
approved  the  Bl^DGET  OF  EXPENSES  FOR  HIGHER  EDITA- 
TION  for  1920  as  follows:  Central  University  of  Quito,  salaries  of 
the  personnel,  pensions  for  professors,  and  sundry  expenses,  249,011 
sucres;  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  University  building,  109,000 
sucres.  University  of  Guayas,  salaries  of  the  professors  and  expenses, 
188,200  sucres;  Ihiiversity  of  Azuay,  salaries  and  expenses,  78,145 
sucres,  and  for  the  construction  of  the  building,  100,000  sucres. 
These  figures  give  a  total  of  724,356  sucres  (sucre  equals  SO. 4867). 

The  council  has  also  approved  the  BUDGET  OF  EXPENSES  FOR 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  for  1919  as  follows:  Colegio  Bolivar 
at  TulcAn,  11,320  sucres;  Colegio  Tedoro  Gomez  of  La  Torre  de 
Ibarra,  18,861  sucres;  Colegio  Mejia  de  Quito,  91,855  sucres;  Colegio 
Vicente  Leon  of  Latacunga,  70,665  sucres ;  Colegio  Bolivar  of  Ambato, 
69,630  sucres;  Colegio  Maldonado  of  Riohamha,  95,046  sucres; 
Colegio  Pedro  Carho  of  Guaranda,  17,140  sucres;  Colegio  Juan  B. 
Vasquez  of  Azogues,  22,940  sucres;  Colegio  Benigno  Malo  of  Cuenca, 
38,460  sucres;  Colegio  Bernardo  Valdivieso  of  Loja,  54,798  sucres; 
Colegio  Nueve  de  Octuhre  of  Machala,  19,820  sucres;  Colegio  Espejo 
of  Babahoyo,  83,790  sucres;  Colegio  Olmedo  of  Portoviejo,  25,848 
sucres;  Colegio  Vicente  Rocafuerte  of  Guayaquil,  for  salaries  and 
expenses,  146,166  sucres,  and  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  college 
building  and  other  school  buildings  in  the  Province  of  Guayas, 
141,839  sucres.  These  items  give  a  total  of  908,178  sucres. 
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In  April  a  Bl'^SINESS  NIGHT  SCHOOL  was  opened  in  the  special 
commerce  school  of  Quito. 

The  committee  of  beneficence  of  Quito  held  a  CONTEST  FOR 
MEDICAL  STl’^DENTS  to  fill  the  posts  of  internes  and  visiting 
physicians  of  the  city  hospital.  Eleven  of  the  students  who  passed 
the  oral  and  written  examinations  with  the  highest  qualifications 
were  chosen. 

GUATEMALA. 

A  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  of  drawing  and  painting  has  been 
established  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  under  the  management  of  Rafael 
Rodriguez  Padilla.  Tuition  is  free,  and  pupils  over  12  years  of  ago 
are  eligible  to  admittance.  The  course  comprises  three  years,  as 
follows:  First  year,  drawing  and  geometric  figures;  second  year, 
plaster  molding,  color  and  perspective  drawing,  landscape  drawing, 
and  first  course  in  artistic  anatomy;  and  third  year,  human  figures 
(natural  size),  color,  artistic  anatomy,  portraits,  and  composition 
and  history  of  the  art.  A  section  of  models  will  be  established  in 
connection  with  the  academy. 

HONDURAS. 

The  ministry  of  public  instruction  has  provided  for  a  business 
course  in  the  GIRLS’  NORM^VL  SCHOOL  of  Tegucigalpa,  which 
will  be  elective. 

On  May  3  the  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING  was  opened  under 
the  direction  of  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Sciences,  Senor  Manuel  A. 
Reina.  At  the  opening  of  the  school  there  were  23  pupils  enrolled. 


PANAMA. 

On  April  28  a  presidential  decree  was  issued  which  changed  the 
rulings  of  decrees  No.  7  and  No.  18  of  1918,  containing  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  School  of  Law  and  Political  Science.  The  new  decree 
provides  that  the  course  of  this  institution  shall  be  three  years;  the 
first  two  shall  contain  the  subjects  necessary  for  the  degree  of 
licenciado  en  derecho,  and  the  third  year  those  additional  subjects 
necessary  for  the  degree  of  licenciado  de  derecho  y  ciencia  poHtica. 
In  short,  the  law  course  will  be  given  in  the  first  two  years  and  the 
course  in  political  science  will  be  given  during  the  third  year.  The 
department  of  public  instruction  may  establish  a  fourth  year  to  fit 
students  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law  and  political  science  if  there 
is  sufficient  demand  to  warrant  it.  The  decree  also  states  that  to 
enter  the  school  in  question  the  student  must  hold  the  degree  of 
bachelor  from  the  national  institute  or  other  institution  of  the  same 
rank  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty.  Instead  of  oral  examinations  for 
the  degree  of  doctor,  there  will  be  oral  examinations  for  the  licencia- 
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tura  OH  (loroclio  y  cioncias  politioas  in  the  following  subjects;  Political 
economy,  civil  law,  international  law,  public,  private,  and  consti¬ 
tutional  law. 

PARAC.l’AY. 

The  Paraguay  Institute  has  organized  a  thorough  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  MUSI(\ 

In  11)19  Paraguay  had  1.26S  elementary  Government  SC'HOOLS, 
with  a  teaching  force  of  men  and  1, 1.5.5  women.  These  schools 
were  attended  by  44.1.‘I7  hoys  and  34,262  girls.  There  were  also  in 
operation  74  private  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  2,173  hoys  and 
1,S4S  girls.  The  normal  schools  were  attended  by  27  boys  and  195 
girls:  and  tlu'se  schools  issued  during  the  year  6S  diplomas.  The 
graded  schools  of  Asuncion  contained  597  pupils;  of  Villarrica,  77 
pupils,  and  El  Pilar,  66  ])upils.  The  law  school  had  116  pupils;  the 
school  of  medicine,  4S;  the  school  of  pharmacy,  1.5;  the  school  of 
obstetrics,  36;  and  the  notary's  school,  36  pupils. 

The  President  has  issued  a  decree  ordering  the  construction  of  a 
XORM.VL  SCHOOL  building  in  Concepcion. 

PERU. 

The  labor  committee  of  Lima  has  established  a  free  NIGHT 
SCHOOL  for  indigent  young  women.  Typewriting,  stenography, 
English,  mercantile  arithmetic,  composition,  and  si)elling  wilt  be 
taught. 

On  .Vpril  25  last  a  SCHOOL  REFECTORY  was  opened  in  Callao, 
and  will  he  maintained  by  the  municipality  of  that  city. 

An  Executive  decree  of  April  10,  1920,  orders  the  establishment  in 
Lima  of  a  professional  school  and  a  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND 
CRAFTS  FOR  WOMEN.  The  copunerciat  section  will  comprise 
courses  in  auditing,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  typewriting,  and 
English.  There  will  he  a  section  of  painting  and  artistic  embroidery, 
and  a  training  section  in  cutting,  trimming,  millinery,  and  domestic 
arts.  Another  section  will  <H)mprise  physical  training  and  sports, 
and  there  will  be  an  intellectual  se<*tion.  consisting  of  lectures  on 
hygiene,  the  education  and  development  of  children,  and  on  sociologi¬ 
cal  subjects. 

The  Government  has  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  plan  for 
the  establishment  and  organization  of  a  N.\.TI()NAL  POLY¬ 
TECHNIC  INSTITI'TE.  The  (M)mmittee  is  composed  of  the 
directors  of  the  Special  School  of  Engineers,  the  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Veterinary  Science,  ami  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 

SALVADOR. 

During  1919  there  were  1,071  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  OPEN  in  the 
Republic  as  follows;  247  city  schools  for  boys,  245  girls’  schools, 
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19  coeducational  schools,  203  country  schools,  68  night  schools,  84 
municipal  schools,  47  private  schools,  and  158  private  colleges  with 
primary  sections.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  was  51,304,  and 
the  average  attendance  33,831.  Education  in  Salvador  embraces 
three  sections — primary,  secondary,  and  superior  or  university. 
The  university  section  is  subdivided  into  three  branches — the  techni¬ 
cal  and  practical  branch,  the  normal  branch,  and  the  commercial 
branch. 

THE  NOIBER  OF  GRADl\\TES  from  the  schools  of  San 
Salvador,  according  to  the  report  of  the  department  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  are  as  follows:  In  the  final  examinations  of  1919  of  the  Young 
Ladies’  Technical  and  Practical  College,  16  pupils  received  diplomas 
in  the  regular  course,  6  as  typists,  5  as  telephone  operators,  3  in 
machine  embroidery,  2  in  bookkeeping,  and  2  in  dress  designing; 
17  young  ladies  received  diplomas  as  teachers  from  the  Normal 
College  for  women  teachers;  and  of  the  20  normal  students  from  the 
Normal  College  who  took  the  public  and  private  tests  for  teachers 
in  the  primary  section  of  education  19  were  chosen. 

The  press  of  San  Salvador  announces  that  the  first  edition  of  the 
NEW  GEOCfRAPIIY  OF  SALVADOR  by  J.  Rufino  Paz,  for  use  in 
the  schools  and  colleges,  has  been  published. 

The  university  council  has  opened  a  MUSICAL  CONTEST  foi 
native  musicians,  the  subject  being  a  triumphal  march  \^Titten  for 
the  piano  and  arranged  for  an  orchestra  or  band.  The  theme  must 
be  original,  and  does  not  admit  of  variations  nor  extracts  from  the 
work  of  other  composers. 

URUGUAY. 

The  San  Jos6  LYCEl’M  has  been  authorized  by  the  department 
of  public  instruction  to  establish  a  gymnasium. 

The  superior  board  of  industrial  instruction  has  established  new 
night  courses  in  Montevido. 

In  1919  the  Department  of  Tacuarembb  had  52  schools  in  operation, 
44  of  which  are  rural  and  8  urban. 

The  National  Board  of  Public  and  Normal  Instruction  has  been 
authorized  to  purchase  600  copies  of  the  Biography  of  Rod6,  by 
Victor  Perez  Petit,  for  distribution  among  the  school  libraries  of  the 
country. 
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AIUSKNTIXA, 

Mr.  Alfredo  ('olino  has  boon  appointed  a  delefjate  of  the  Argentine 
Hepuhlie  to  the  International  LABOR  CONGHKSS  which  will  soon 
meet  in  Genoa. 

The  jury  appointed  hy  the  minister  of  public  instruction  to  award 
the  LITKRARY  AN1)‘  SCIKXTIFIC  PRIZES  for  1917  recently 
sent  their  decision  to  the  university,  and  declared  the  first  and  second 
scientific  prizes  and  the  third  literary  prize  discontinued.  The  second 
literary  prize  was  adjudicated  to  two  works,  namely  “Evolucion  His- 
torica  del  Regimen  de  la  Tierra  Puhlica”  (Historic  Evolution  of  the 
Administration  of  Public  Lands),  by  Angel  Carcano,  and  “Tratado 
de  Derecho  Givil  Argentino”  (Treatise  on  Argentine  Civil  Law),  hy 
Miguel  Salvat.  Each  of  the  prize  winners  received  10,000  pesos. 
The  third  science  jirize  of  10,000  pesos  was  awarded  to  Enrique  Butti 
for  his  work  on  “Metodo  por  Reducciones  Sucesivas  para  la  Resolu- 
cion  de  los  Sistemas  de  Multiple  Interminacion  EstAtica”  (Methods 
of  Succi'ssive  Reductions  for  Determining  the  System  of  Multiple 
Static  Indetermination).  Under  authority  of  the  department  of 
public  instruction  the  university  will  appoint  a  new  jury  to  examine 
the  literary  and  scientific  works  of  1918. 

On  April  25  last  the  universities  of  Paraguay  honored  the  author  of 
the  Argentine  constitution  by  placing  the  following  inscription  on  his 
tomb;  “To  Juan  Bautista  ^Vlherdi.  He  loved  justice,  defended  it, 
and  suffered  for  it.  The  university  students  of  Paraguay.” 

The  Executive  has  approved  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
department  of  public  works  for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
DRAINAGE  WORKS  in  the  cities  of  the  provinces. 

The  centenary  of  the  founding  of  the  BISHOPRIC  OF  BUENOS 
AIRES  was  celebrated  on  April  4  last. 

The  Argentine  BOY  S(X)UTS  made  in  May  last  an  expedition  into 
the  interior  of  the  Republic  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  FLORA 
AND  FAl’NA  of  the  country. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Gen.  Justo  Jose  de  Urquiza, 
the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Monte  Caseros,  was  celebrated  April  11,  1920. 

On  May  26  last  the  President  of  the  Republic  officially  received 
Dr.  Hernan  Velarde,  minister  of  Peru  near  the  Argentine  Govern¬ 
ment. 
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BOLIVIA. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  has  approved  a  law  providinj;  for  the 
acipiisition  of  the  SARACIK)  LIBRARY  for  the  chamber.  The 
law  also  authorizes  the  payment  of  20,000  bolivianos  for  the  library. 

The  budget  of  expenditures  for  the  present  year  for  PUBLIC 
WORKS  is  as  follows:  Cutting  of  an  avenue  from  Capinota  to  Buen 
Retiro,  3,000  bolivianos;  defenses  fronting  the  Guadahjuivir,  6,000 
bolivianos;  water  supply  of  Cochabamba,  100,000  bolivianos;  re¬ 
building  of  the  palace  of  justice  of  Tarija,  20,000  bolivianos;  con¬ 
struction  of  various  public  buildings  in  Salinas  de  Santo  Domingo, 
Cochabamba,  10,000  bolivianos;  repairs  to  the  sewer  system  of  Vis- 
cachani.  La  Paz,  50,000  bolivianos;  construction  of  a  street  railway 
to  Miraflores,  40,000  bolivianos;  and  the  repairing  of  the  road  between 
Padcaya  and  Fortin  Campero,  15,000  bolivianos. 

BRAZIL. 

The  NUMBER  OF  IMMIGRANTS  entering  the  country  through 
the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1919  was  19,303 — a  decided  increase 
over  the  immigration  of  the  five  previous  years. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  entries  of  immigrants  through  the 
ports  of  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Parana,  Santa  Catharina, 
and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  were  32,206  in  1915;  34,009  in  1916;  31,192 
in  1917;  20,501  in  1918;  and  37,898  in  1919. 

During  1919  the  intendencia  de  immigracion  sent  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  the  interior  of  the  country  5,871  persons,  including  564 
families,  totaling  2,492  persons,  the  other  3,379  persons  being  un¬ 
married.  During  the  same  period  the  regional  bureaus  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  service  of  the  States  sent  9,267  persons  to  outlying  districts, 
which  makes  a  total  of  15,138  individuals. 

There  are  at  present  3,696  POST  OFFICES  of  different  classes  in 
operation  in  the  country,  12,206  postal  employees,  and  the  approxi¬ 
mate  revenue  is  12,800  contos,  while  the  expenditures  are  some 
21,132  contos. 

The  BrazUian  press  reports  the  DEATH  OF  CASTRO  MENEZES 
in  March.  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  poets  and  writers  of 
Brazil.  Senhor  Menezes  was  editor  of  the  Jornal  do  Commercio  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  secretary  of  the  commercial  association  of  that 
city. 

The  municipal  prefect  of  Pernambuco  has  asked  for  BIDS  for  the 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  WORKMEN’S  HOUSES  in  that  city.  A 
section  of  80,000  square  meters  has  been  chosen  for  the  site  of  the 
2,500  houses  to  be  constructed. 

Senhor  don  Federico  Burlamaijui  has  assumed  charge  of  the  DI¬ 
RECTORATE  OF  THE  LLOYD  BRASILEIRO,  the  largest  steam¬ 
ship  line  in  South  America. 
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The  National  Govornnipnt  has  ordered  the  eonstruetioii  of  A 
TKLKGRAPII  LINK  from  Porto  Franeo,  in  the  State  of  Maranhao, 
via  Carolina,  Pedro  Alfonso,  Porto  Naeional,  and  other  central 
cities  of  the  country,  to  terminate  in  Siio  Jose  de  Tocantins,  in  the 
State  of  Goyas.  The  line  will  he  3(S0  leagues  long. 

CHILE. 

The  League  of  Chilean  Ladies  has  decided  to  organize  a  HOUSE 
OF  CORRECTION  FOR  GIRLS  in  the  city  of  Antofagasta.  The 
Government  has  given  the  ground  for  the  building  of  the  new  in¬ 
stitution. 

The  ministry  of  industry  has  accepted  the  hid  made  by  Senor 
Enri(|ue  Vergara  for  the  construction  of  PEl^IO  BRIDGE  at  a  cost 
of  79,960  pesos. 

The  NEW  CABINET  OF  CHILE  has  been  appointed  as  follows; 
Minister  of  the  interior,  Senor  Pedro  N.  Montenegro;  minister  of 
foreign  relations,  Senor  Antonio  Huneeus;  minister  of  justice,  Sefior 
Enriipie  Bermi'idez;  minister  of  the  treasury,  Sefior  Enrique  Oyar- 
zun;  minister  of  war,  Senor  Ainhal  Rodriguez,  and  minister  of  in¬ 
dustry,  Senor  Malaqulas  Concha. 

The  Government  has  accepted  the  hid  of  Senor  Rene  Anguita  for 
the  construction  of  the  LOS  PLACERES  TUNNEL,  an  extension  of 
the  work  being  completed  at  the  port  of  ViUparaiso.  The  bid  is  for 
396,000  pesos  currency. 

The  VITAL  STATISTICS  of  Santiago  de  Chile  for  the  month  of 
March  were  as  follows;  Births,  1,139;  deaths,  1,255;  and  marriages, 
263.  In  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year  in  Santiago  de 
Chile;  Births,  3,S35;  deaths,  4,094;  and  marriages,  716. 

On  April  1  the  NEW  POSTAL  TARIFF  went  into  effect  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Tariffs  on  domestic  parcels  post,  being  the  only  tariffs  changed, 
will  he  1.50  pesos  for  parcels  weighing  1  kilo  or  less,  and  3  pesos 
for  packages  of  from  1  to  5  kilos  for  international  service;  20  centavos 
for  letter  postage;  20  centavos  for  postal  cards;  20  centavos  for  regis¬ 
tered  mail;  and  4  centavos  for  each  50  grams  or  fraction  of  50  grams 
for  other  classes  of  mail.  These  postal  ehanges  do  not  affect  the 
nations  signatory  to  the  convention  of  Montevideo. 

In  the  meeting  held  April  6  by  the  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected;  President,  Dr.  Vicente  Dagnino;  vice 
president.  Dr.  Guillermo  Munnich;  treasurer.  Dr.  Julio  C.  Araya; 
secretary.  Dr.  Gaston  Lachaise;  and  directors,  Drs.  Benjamin  Man- 
terola,  Miguel  Manriquez,  and  Rudecindo  de  la  Fuente. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  to  he  celebrated  November  next 
is  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  with  the  unveiling  of  a‘ MONUMENT  TO  MAGELLAN  at 
Punta  Arenas.  The  shaft  and  pedestal  of  the  monument  are  of  pol¬ 
ished  rose  granite  and  the  statue  is  bronze.  The  pedestal  and  shaft 
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arc  6  meters  high  and  the  statue  is  3.40  meters,  making  the  monument 
in  all  9.40  meters  high. 

COLOMBIA. 

In  aoeordance  with  presidential  order  on  April  20  Dr.  Julio  E. 
Botero  became  GOVEIINOK  OF  ANTIOQl'IA,  succeeding  Gen. 
Pedro  Nel  Ospina,  who  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
council  of  state  as  first  designate  of  the  Republic. 

In  May  the  first  number  of  a  NEW  (XILOMBIAN  ^L\GAZINE 
published  monthly  in  Spanish  and  English,  was  issued  in  New 
York.  This  magazine  is  the  official  organ  of  the  office  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  commercial  propaganda  established  by  the  Colombian 
Government,  and  is  called  the  Colombian  Review. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Bogota  has  changed  the  name  of  Calle 
Primera  to  AVENIDA  LORENZO  CUELl^VR. 

Dr.  Laureano  Garcia  Ortiz  has  been  appointed  MINISTER  OF 
FOREIGN  REL.\.TIONS  and  assumed  office  early  in  May. 

The  municipality  of  Bogota  has  bought  a  site  at  Ubaque,  where 
there  is  a  waterfall,  upon  which  to  build  an  ELECTRIC  POWER 
PL.\NT  to  furnish  power  for  the  street  railways  of  the  city.  The 
fall  is  about  190  meters,  and  has  an  approximate  force  of  2,000 
horsepower,  which  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  90  cars  in  constant 
movement  over  the  lines  besides  furnishing  an  excess  of  GOO  kilowats 
which  could  be  applied  to  the  lighting  of  the  city.  The  plant  wiU 
be  20  kilometers  from  the  city. 

The  NEW  MINISTER  FROM  SPAIN,  Sr.  don  Bernardo  Almeida 
y  Herreros  was  received  by  the  President  with  the  usual  ceremonies 
on  April  24th. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Presidential  decree  of  April  7  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  CON¬ 
SULATE  GENERAL  IN  MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn.,  to  which  post 
Seiior  Juan  Felix  Gonzales  LTloa  has  been  appointed.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  also  appointed  Seuor  Rodolfo  Montealegre  Rohrmoser 
Costa  Rican  consul  in  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

The  President  has  donated  the  sum  of  1(),()()0  colons  to  the 
ORPILVNS’  HOME  in  the  city  of  Alajuela  for  the  purchase  of  a 
building  to  house  the  institution. 

In  a  decree  dated  April  8  the  Government  provided  for  the 
installation  of  a  new  TELEGRAPH  LINE  to  extend  from  Miramar, 
canton  of  Montes  de  Oca,  to  La  Palma,  via  Sarmiento  the  central 
canton  of  Puntareiias,  aiul  Las  Juntas,  a  canton  of  Ahangares. 
The  sum  of  8,000  colons  has  been  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
work. 

Tlie  Government  has  decreed  the  expenditure  of  5,000  colons  to 
the  addition  of  a  Sl'RGICAL  WARD  in  the  hospital  of  Puntarenas. 
The  sum  appropriated  was  handed  over  to  the  Committee  of  Charity 
to  atteiul  to  the  installation  of  the  wartl  in  the  hospital. 
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CUBA. 

The  department  of  public  works  has  authorized  the  installation 
of  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plants  at  Cespedes,  Province  of 
Camaguey  and  at  Omaja,  Province  of  Oriente. 

Dr.  Mario  Diaz  Irizar,  director  of  the  International  Patent  and 
Tra<le-Mark  Ollice,  has  gone  to  the  United  States  to  consult  with 
representatives  of  the  Ignited  States  Government  concerning  the 
proposed  construction  of  an  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE-MARK 
BUILDING  in  Ilahana  with  the  funds  apportioned  hy  the  different 
American  Republics.  The  Cuban  Government  will  contribute 
$2.5, ()()()  for  this  purpose. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  organize  a  PROVINCIAL  EXPOSI¬ 
TION  OF  FINE  ARTS  in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  to  be  opened  on  October 
10,  1920. 

The  E.vecutive  Power  has  made  available  the  following  sums 
for  ROAD  (X)NSTRUCTION:  From  Palacios  to  Paso  Real,  $10,000; 
from  Ovas  to  the  main  highway  between  Ilahana  and  Pinar  del 
Rio,  $10,000;  from  Pilotos  to  the  main  highway,  $.5,000  monthly 
until  completed;  and  from  Artemisa  to  Joho,  $10,000. 

The  secretary  of  public  works  has  authorized  the  jiaving  of  the 
streets  of  Guanahacoa  with  asphalt.  The  sum  of  $10,000  monthly 
is  available  for  this  purpose  until  completed. 

Tlie  Spanish  Govc'rnment  has  raised  its  LEGATION  in  Ilahana 
to  a  legation  of  the  first  class. 

The  municipal  library  has  recently  opened  a  CIRCl"L.\TING 
LIBRARY  in  Habana  with  a  service  similar  to  libraries  of  this 
kind  in  the  United  States. 

The  President  has  submitted  to  the  national  congress  a  list  of 
appointments,  promotions,  and  changes  in  the  DIPLO^LVTIC 
SERVICE,  the  most  important  of  which  are  as  follows:  Miguel  A. 
Campa  Caraveda,  minister  to  Japan;  Guillermo  de  Blanck,  minister 
to  Switzerland  and  Holland;  Dr.  Ezequiel  Garcia  Ensenat,  minister 
to  Rome;  and  Antonio  Martin  Rivero,  Minister  to  Mexico. 

l)O.MINICAX  REPUBLIC. 

Orders  were  given  in  April  last  to  begin  the  construction  of  a 
HOSPITAL  for  the  Dominican  National  Guard  in  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $41,000. 

ECUADOR. 

On  April  16  the  RADIO  STATION  AT  QUITO  was  officiaUy 
opened  and  wireless  communication  was  established  with  a  small 
station  lately  installed  in  the  building  of  the  captain  of  the  port  of 
Guaya(juil.  The  first  wireless  mt‘ssage  traveled  485  kilometers  across 
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the  range  of  the  Andes.  The  small  station  in  the  port  of  GuayaciuU 
is  not  ecjuipped  to  send  long  distances  but  can  receive  from  long 
distances. 

The  press  of  Guayacpiil  states  that  the  Bulletin  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  Guayaquil  in  the  March  number  published  an  interesting 
scientific  article  by  Dr.  Frederick  Goding,  American  consul  general 
in  Ecuador,  under  the  title  “SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  MEMBRACTIXE 
OF  ECUADOR.”  Before  this  work  was  published  it  was  believed 
that  they  were  oidy  seven  species  of  these  insects  in  the  country,  but 
the  new  entomological  studv  shows  that  there  are  46  known  species. 

In  order  to  advance  the  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE  STEGO- 
MYIA  mostjuito,  which  carries  yellow  fever,  the  directorate  of  sani¬ 
tation  has  distributed  among  the  inhabitants  numbers  of  fish  called 
“chalaco,”  which  eat  the  larvae  of  the  moscjuito  and  in  this  way 
prevent  its  increase. 

HONDVRAS. 

On  April  15  a  decree  was  issued  appointing  Senor  Ernesto  Fletes 
Honduran  CONSUL  GENERAL  TO  CUBA  to  reside  in  Habana. 

The  Prt'sident  has  made  a  contract  with  Senor  Antonio  B.  Raquel 
for  the  installation  of  a  TF^LEPHONE  LINE  between  Comayagua 
and  San  Pedro  Sula  via  El  Rosario  Siguatepecpie,  Mambar,  Santa 
Cruz  de  Yojoa,  Potrerillos,  La  Pimienta,  and  ('hamelecon.  The 
Government  will  pay  1,400  pesos  silver  (peso  =  $0.9271)  per  kilometer 
for  the  line  installed. 

The  ministry  of  relations  has  sent  out  the  following  DIPLO¬ 
MATIC  APPOINTMENTS:  Dr.  Angel  Zufiiga  Huete,  charge 
d’ Affaires  and  special  envoy  from  Honduras  to  Costa  Rica;  Dr.  Sal¬ 
vador  Cordova,  minister  resident  in  Nicaragua;  and  Senor  Jose  Gus¬ 
tavo  Cdrdova,  secretary  of  the  Honduran  legation  at  Managua. 

In  the  course  of  1919  the  VITAL  STATISTICS  of  the  Republic, 
were  as  follows:  Births,  24,128,  and  deaths,  14,107,  showing  an 
increase  of  10,021  in  the  population. 

The  ministry  of  promotion  has  authorized  Sr.  Samuel  Zemurray 
to  put  up  a  WIRELESS  STATION  in  Puerto  Cortes. 

The  Government  has  made  a  contract  with  Senor  Rodolfo  V.  Mo¬ 
rales  to  maintain  the  HIGHWAY  OF  THE  SOUTH  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  The  Government  will  pay  the  contractor  7,000  pesos  (peso 
ecjuals  $0.9271)  per  month  for  the  first  two  years  and  6,000  pesos 
thereafter.  The  contractor  is  to  make  aU  repairs  to  bridges,  sewers, 
drains,  and  walls  now  in  existence. 

An  Executive  decree  of  May  4  last  provides  for  the  organization 
of  a  SUPERIOR  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  composed  of  the  following 
officers:  Dr.  Mario  J.  Wunderlich,  Dr.  Antonio  Valdaevelano,  Lie. 
Hector  Aparicio,  Lie.  Juan  F.  Melgar,  Dr.  Guillermo  Cruz,  and 
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Engineer  Felix  Castillo.  Another  Executive  decree  provides  for  a 
public  health  police  under  the  orders  of  the  superior  board  of  health. 
This  police  is  composed  of  a  director,  27  agents,  and  an  office  force. 

PANAMA. 

The  National  Institute  of  Panama  has  opened  a  SCIENTIFIC 
AND  ARTISTIC  CONTEST  to  natives  of  the  Republic  until  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  offering  numerous  prizes  in  money  and  medals  for  the  best 
thesis  or  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Painting,  an  unshaded 
drawing  of  a  cast  made  in  the  school  of  painting;  poetry,  a  collection 
of  12  Panamanian  school  poems  adapted  for  use  as  songs;  music, 
collection  of  12- songs  to  be  used  for  the  12  poems  just  mentioned; 
law,  thesis  on  “The  right  to  testify,  its  scope  and  its  deficiencies” 
and  “The  Evolution  and  Ideals  of  the  National  Penal  Code”;  teach¬ 
ing,  a  textbook  for  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  to  be  used  in  the 
normal  schools  of  the  country  in  accordance  with  the  official  program ; 
history,  a  biography  of  Don  Manuel  Jos6  Hurtado;  photography,  a 
collection  of  typical  scenes  of  the  country  suitable  for  use  in  the 
teaching  of  geography  or  natural  science.  The  prizes  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  main  salon  of  the  institute,  where  the  exhibition  of  the 
work  submitted  will  be  held. 


PARAGUAY. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  has  offered  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
Paraguayan  physicians  and  medical  students  the  BRAZILIAN 
CLINICAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  L.VBORATORIES  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  scientific  investigation. 

In  1919  telegraph  offices  to  the  number  of  13  were  established  in 
the  Republic,  making  the  total  number  of  TELEGRAPH  OFFICES 
now  in  operation,  61.  At  the  close  of  1919  the  telegraph  system 
covered  2,317  kilometers. 

The  Paraguayan  ASStXTATION  OF  ENGINEERS  has  elected 
the  following  officers :  Alfredo  Busk  (’odas,  president ;  Miguel  Mujica 
Gomez,  vice  president;  Jose  Peris  and  Linneo  Insfram,  treasurers; 
and  Carlos  Pollitzer  and  Mateo  Talia,  secretaries. 

The  city  of  Freiburg,  Germany,  has  commenced  the  publication 
of  a  Paraguayan  Review  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  German 
emigration  to  Paraguay. 

The  President  has  ordered  the  establishment  of  a  VICE  CONSU- 
IxfVTE  in  Zurich,  Switzerland. 


PERU. 

I>‘guia  PARK  in  the  town  of  Abancay  was  opened  to  the  public 
in  April  last,  and  on  the  same  date  and  in  the  same  town  the  monu¬ 
ment  erected  in  honor  of  the  patriot,  Antonio  de  Ocampo,  was  unveiled. 
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The  Executive  Power  has  taken  steps  for  the  sanitation  of  the 
departments  of  northern  Peru  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  W.  C. 
Gorgas. 

The  Society  of  THEATRICAL  AUTHORS  have  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers:  Dr.  Oscar  Miro  Quesada,  president;  Carlos  Guzman 
Vera,  vice  president;  Angel  Origgi  Galli,  treasurer;  and  Ricardo 
Chirre  Uanos  and  Armando  Herrera,  secretaries. 

William  E.  Gonzalez,  minister  of  the  United  States  near  the 
Government  of  Pern,  was  officially  received  by  the  Peruvian  Govern¬ 
ment  on  April  24  last. 

Pedro  M.  Oliveira  has  been  appointed  minister  of  Peru  in  Colombia, 
and  Dr.  Anselmo  V.  Barreto  minister  to  Spain. 

The  Executive  Pow'er  has  ordered  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  1,000  copies  of  the  POEMS  of  Leonidas  Yerovi. 

URUGUAY. 

The  national  board  of  hygiene  has  been  authorized  by  the  Executive 
Power  to  construct  a  number  of  pavilions  in  the  lazarette  on  Flores 
Island.  The  sum  of  25,000  pesos  is  available  for  this  purpose. 

A  clinic  of  GYNECOLOGY  and  a  polyclinic  for  the  treatment  of 
children  have  been  established  in  the  military  hospital. 

A  decree  has  been  issued  authorizing  the  printing  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  work  entitled  “Life  of  Melchor  Pacheco  y  Obos,”  the 
original  of  which  was  given  to  the  Government  by  its  author,  Leo- 
gardo  Miguel  Torterolo. 

The  bureau  of  hydrography  has  been  ordered  to  place  buoys  in  the 
Santa  Lucia  River  up  to  Aguas  Corrientes,  and  in  the  San  Jose  River 
as  far  as  Puerto  Flores. 

The  PILIRMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY  of  Uruguay  has  elected 
the  following  officers:  Juan  F.  Antognaza,  president;  Salvador  Gari, 
treasurer;  and  Francisco  A.  Quintas,  secretary. 

The  Government  has  ordered  the  construction  of  a  building  for 
the  PHYTOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  and  nursery  at  Estanzuela 
at  a  cost  of  10,000  pesos. 

The  patriotic  association  of  Uruguay  has  ordered  an  artistic  slab 
placed  in  Urban  Park,  in  Montevideo,  in  honor  of  the  lamented 
Uruguayan  writer,  Jos6  Enrique  Rodo,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
anniversary  of  his  decease. 

VENEZUELA. 

The  Government  recently  engaged  Mason  White  Forbes  as  technical 
director  of  the  national  DOCKYARDS  at  Port  Cabello. 

The  PAPAL  NUNCIO  accredited  near  the  Government  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  was  officially  consecrated  by  the  church  in  the  cathedral  in 
Caracas  on  May  16  last. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JUNE  1,  1020. 


Changed  currents  of  Argentine  commerce  in  1913  and  1918 .  Mar.  2  W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 

general  at  Buenos  .Vires. 

Cereal  crop  production  estimates,  1919-20 .  Mar.  8  Do. 

1‘roposed  system  of  underground  tramwa)rs  in  Buenos  .Vires .  Mar.  13  Do. 

Changes  of  official  and  legal  hour —Greenwich  timeadopted . do -  Do. 

Extract  from  Review  of  the  River  Plate  of  Feb.  27,  1920,  con-  Mar.  17  Do. 
cerning  the  .Argentine  railways  and  the  Mitre  law. 

Argentine  foreign  trade  in  the  first  nine  mouths  of  1919 .  -Vpr.  7  Do. 

New  Argentine- -Vmerican  Itanking  institution .  .Vpr.  8  Do. 

Pamphlet  containing  the  .Vrgentine  law  of  stamp  dues  fur  1920. 


Entranceof  the  Arica  to  La  Pazrailway  into  thecity  of  La  Paz..|  .Vpr.  14  C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at 

I  Tacna. 

Purchase  of  the  CompaAia  de  Telegrafos  de  Bolivia  by  the  Cen-  Mar.  9  Do. 
trai  A'  South  .Vmerican  Telegraph  Co. 


New  Brazilian  consular  invoice  regulations .  Feb.  29 

Cacao  crop  of  Bahia  fur  1920 .  May  1  Thomas  U.  Bevan,  consul  at 

Bahia. 

CHILE.  1919. 

Motion-picture  market .  Dec.  17  .Vustin  C.  Brady,  consul  at 

Punta  Arenas. 

1920. 

Steamship  line  service .  Feb.  24  Thomas  VV.  Voetter,  consul 

at  Antofagasta. 

Market  for  trailers .  Mar.  13  DayleC.  McDonough,  consul 


The  use  of  compressed  gas .  Mar.  15 

Market  fur  optical  goods .  Mar.  17 


at  Concepcion. 
Do. 

Do. 


Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  month  of  Decemlier,  1919.  Feb.  10  S.  J.  Fletcher,  vice  consul  at 

Cartagena. 

Steamship  service  between  the  Vnited  States  and  Colombia _  Feb.  28  C.  E.  Ouyant,  consul  at  Bar- 

ranquilla. 

COSTA  kICA. 

Purple  dye  from  shellfish .  Mar.  12  Benjamin  F.  Chase,  consul 

at  San  Jose. 

Advanced  statistics  of  Costa  Rican  trade  for  1919 .  Mar.  13  Do. 

Medicinal  herbs  in  Costa  Rica .  Mar.  25  Do. 

Roads  and  transportation  facilities .  Apr.  27  Do. 

CUBA. 

Construction  of  modern  hotel .  Mar.  8  Frank  Bohr,  consul  at  Cien- 

fUMOS. 

The  Isle  of  Pines .  .Vpr.  20  Charles  Forman,  consul  at 

Nueva  Gerona. 

DOMINICAN'  SEPCBLIC. 

Highway  traiLsportation  in  consular  district .  Feb.  20  George -V.  Makinson,  consul 

at  Santo  Domingo. 

Market  for  candies .  Mar.  11  Bo. 

Ready-to-wear  clothing .  Mar.  12  Do. 

IHiminicanGovemmentestablishesstoreforthesaleoffoodstulTs.  Mar.  15  Do. 

Market  for  pianos  and  player  pianos .  .Vpr.  24  Do. 


The  use  of  compressed  gas .  Feb.  11  Frederic  VV.  Coding,  consul 

general  at  Guayaquil. 

Report  on -Vmerican  advertising .  Feb.  28  Do. 

Erection  of  new  hotel  at  Guayaquil .  Mar.  1  Frederic  F.  Schrader,  vice 

consulat  Quito. 

.V  new  daily  for  Quito  (afternoon) .  Mar.  22  Do. 

Market  for  'musical  instruments . do _  Do. 

Commercial  and  insustrial  census  of  Guayaquil .  Mar.  26  Frederic  W.  Coding. 

Ecuadorian  pearls,  pearl  shell  and  tortoise  shell .  Mar.  27  Do. 
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Reports  Received  to  June  1,  1920 — Continued. 


Subject. 


HONDUEAS. 

1920. 

Students  sent  to  Cuba  to  study  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  Mar.  26 
tobacco.  j 

.\nnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Ceiba  consular  Apr.  29  ! 

district.  i 

MEXICO.  I 

Condition  of  the  cotton  crop  in  LowerCalifomia .  Mar.  12  < 

Sugar  product  ion .  Mar.  19 


Medicinal  herbs  in  district .  Mar.  21 

.\merican  agricultural  implements  used  by  the  Ciudad  Juarez  Mar.  29 
ACTicult  ural  College. 

Ciudad  Juarez  plans  improvement  of  municipal  building .  .\pr.  2 

tlil  drilling  at  Puerto  .\ngel .  Apr.  5 

Port  charges  at  Isthmus  of  Tehauntepec .  .\pr.  6 

Value  of  lands  in  Ciudad  Juarez .  .\pr.  10 

Cotton  crop  in  Mexico .  Apr.  15 

.\merican-made  goggles  popular  in  Chihauhua .  .\pr.  21 


Commerce. 

Commercial  directorv  of  State  of  Chihuauha .  .\pr.  24 

Market  for  seeds  in  Oiudad  Juarez  district .  .Apr.  2S 

Concrete  results  of  trade  expansion  work .  .Apr.  30 

•Agricultural  college  preparatory  course  and  the  regular  four-year  . .  .do _ 

course. 

Information  concerning  the  Matamoros  consular  district .  May  4 

PANAMA. 

-Annual  report  on  commerce  and  indu.stries  for  1919 .  Mar.  10 

Large  coconut  plantation  in  Province  of  Colon .  Mar.  10 

Medicinal  herbs  in  district .  Mar.  27 

Sinclair  Oil  Corporation  gives  inspection  trip .  .Apr.  20 


PABAGl'AY. 


Author. 


G.  K.  Donald,  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa. 

William  P.  Garrety,  consul 
at  Ceiba. 


Walter  F.  Boyle,  consul  at 
Maxiceli. 

Paul  H.  Foster,  consul  at 
A’eracruz. 

1)0. 

Edward  .A.  Dow,  consul  at 
Ciudad  Juarez. 

Do. 

Lloyd  Burlington,  consul  at 
Salina  Cruz. 

Do. 

Edward  -A.  Dow. 

Cornelius  Ferris,  Jr.,  consul 
general  at  Mexico  City. 

Stephen  E.  -Aguirre,  vice 
consul  in  charge  at  Chihua¬ 
hua. 

Do. 

Do. 

Edward  -A.  Dow. 

Do. 

Do. 

G.  R.  Wilson,  coasnl  at 
Matamoros. 


-Alban  G.  Snyder,  consul- 
general  at  Panama  City. 
Julius  D.  Dreher,  consul  at 
Colon. 

Do. 

-Alban  G.  Snyder. 


Metric  system  in  Paraguay . 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  lor  January,  1920 . 

PERU. 

Sanitat  ion  of  Paita . 

Executive  decree  for  the  const  ruction  of  the  Piura-Catacaos  Rail¬ 
way. 

SALVADOR. 

Organization  of  a  Are  brigade . 

Highway  transportation . 

Cane  growers  and  sugar  manufacturers  in  El  Salvador . 

URUGUAY. 

Financial  and  commercial  agent  of  the  Uruguayan  Government 
at  New  York. 

VENEZUELA. 

Census  of  federal  district  of  Venezuela . 


-American  cotton  piece  goods  in  A’enezuela. 
CotTee  exports  for  January,  192U . 

Medicinal  herbs  in  district . 

Erection  of  telephone  lines . 

The  use  of  compressed  gas . 

ColTee  shipments  from  port  of  Maracaibo. . 
Propased  water  system  for  Maracaibo _ 


Jan. 

16 

Mar. 

1 

25  ; 

Feb. 

26 

Mar. 

12  ^ 

Feb. 

27 

Mar. 

W 

Mar. 

31  ' 

i 

Mar. 

4  , 

j 

.  Feb. 

7  ^ 

.  Feb. 

16 

.do _ 


Mar.  29  ; 
Apr.  6 
Apr.  12 
Apr.  12  ; 
Apr.  24 


Henry  H.  Balch,  Consul  at 
-Asuncidn. 

Do. 


James  H.  Roth,  vice  consul 
at  Callao-Lima. 

Do. 


Lynn  AV.  Franklin,  consul 
at  San  Salvador. 

Do. 

Do. 


David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  tt 
Montevideo. 


H.  C.  von  Struve,  consul  at 
I.3t  Guaira. 

Do. 

Dudley  G.  Dwyre,  consul  at 
Maracaibo. 

Do. 

H.  C.  von  Struve. 

Do. 

Dudley  G.  Dwyre. 

Do. 


(Publications  added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  during  March,  1920.) 


.\lDianaqiie  del  Meiisajero  jiara  el  Ailo  1920.  El  Caleiulario  y  Almanaque  Xautico 
de  la  Republioa  Argentina  eon  un  ComjKiiidio  de  Dates  Ueehos,  Fec^as  e  Infor- 
maeiones.  Buenos  Aires,  Publicado  per  la  Viuda  de  M.  Sundt,  1920.  illus. 
319  p.  8°. 

Anuario  Industrial  de  la  Nacidn  Argentina  1919-1920.  V'ol.  1.  Ageneia  Boufes- 
Benet.  Buenos  Aires,  1184  p.  4°. 

t'ontribucion  al  Estudio  de  Mansiones  |>ara  Obreros.  For  Julio  Senillosa.  Buenos 
Aires,  1919.  illus.  4°. 

Cruz  Roja  A^entina.  Su  Programa  para  ^pwas  de  Paz.  Llamado  al  Pueblo. 

Buenos  Aires,  Imp.  J.  Estraeh,  1919.  Hi  p.  12°. 

Proceso  y  Estado  Actual  de  la  Cultura  Piiblica  en  la  Repiiblica  Argentina.  Per 
Antonio  Sagarna.  Lima,  Imp.  Sanmarti  y  Cla.,  1919.  41  p.  8°. 

Silos,  Ensilaje,  Silaje.  Por  el  Ingeniero  Agrdnomo  Martin  Julio  Ledesma.  Buenos 
Aires,  Ageneia  General  de  Libreria  y  Publicaciones,  1919.  illus.  190  p.  8°. 


Msmoria  Presentada  a  la  Legislatura  de  1919.  Por  el  Ministro  de  Fomento  e  Indus- 
tria.  La  Paz,  Imp.  Artistica,  1919.  129  p.  8°. 

La  Misidn  Bustillo.  Mas  Antecedentes  de  la  Guerra  del  Pacifico.  Ignacio  Pruden- 
cio  Bustillo.  Sucre,  1919.  103  (1)  p.  12°. 


Accideutes  no  Trabalho.  Lei  e  Regulamento.  Sao  Paulo,  Departamento  Estadual 
do  Trabalho,  1919.  24  p.  8°. 

Actos  Ofliciaes  Referentes  a  rede  de  Viavao  Ferrera  da  Bahia.  Parte  Destacada  da 
Synopse  da  I.^islavao  da  Viayao  Ferrea  Fwleral.  Organistula  por  Alberto  Ran- 
dolpho  Paiva.  Parte  Unica  do  volume  111,  1919-1910.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Im- 
preusa  Xacional,  1919.  v,  1004  p.  8°. 

Almanach  de  Pelotas.  V'ariedades,  Informayoes,  Propaganda.  VIII"  Anno,  1920. 
Direcyao  e  Proprietlade  de  F.  Paradeda.  illus.  333  p.  8°. 

O  Custo  da  Vida  na  Cidade  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Por  Lw  de  Affonseca  Junior.  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Imprensa  Xacional,  1920.  18  p.  8°. 

Dois  Annos  de  Trabalho  da  Xova  Dele^cao  de  Saiide  de  Sao  Paulo  e  seus  Resulta- 
dos.  Dr.  Alvardo  Sanches.  Siio  Paulo  e  Rio,  Weiszflog  Irmiios,  1920.  illus. 
79  p.  8°. 

Economical  Xotes  on  Brazil.  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Information.  (Serviyo  de 
Informayoes.)  Terceira  ediyao.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Pap.  e  Typ.  Villas  Boas  &  C., 
1919.  103  p.  8°. 

Estrumes  Mixtos  e  “Compostos.”  Sua  Preiwirayao  e  Applicayao  as  Culturas.  Pelo 
Dr.  Gustavo  R.  P.  d’Utra.  Sao  Paulo,  Secretaria  da  Agricultura,  Commercio, 
e  Obras  Publicas  do  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo,  1919.  103  p.  8°. 

Guia  das  Collecyoes  de  Art^heologia  Classica.  Por  A.  t'hilde.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Im¬ 
prensa  Xacional,  1919.  illus.  109  p.  8°. 

Guia  do  Touriste  no  Rio  de  Janeiro.  E.  C.  Diniz.  1919.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  illus. 
8°.  pamp. 

llistoria  de  S.  Paulo.  Resumo  didactico.  Pelo  Jose  Francisco  de  Rocha  Pombo. 
Sao  Paulo,  Editores  Weiszflog  Irmatjs,  1919.  illus.  maps.  124  p.  8°. 

O  que  todo  Commerciante  Precisa  Saber.  Re  vista  de  Commercio  e  Industria.  Sao 
Paulo.  Editores:  Olegario  Ribeiro  &  C.,  1919.  54  (10)  p.  12°. 

Os  Suinos.  Rayas  e  Typos  .  .  .  pelo  Xicolau  Athauassof.  Priacicaba,  1919.  illus. 
75  p.  8°. 

Revista  Academica  da  Faculdade  de  Direito  do  Recife.  Anno  XXVII.  1919. 
Pernambuco,  Imprensa  Industrial,  1919.  240  p.  8°. 

Structure  and  Use  of  the  Parana  Pine  Forests  of  Brazil.  Contributed  from  the 
School  of  Forestry’,  Yale  University,  Xo.  3.  By  H.  X.  Whitford.  Reprinted 
from  the  “Joumat  of  Forestry,”  February,  1919.  p.  154-158  .  8°. 
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Utilizayao  do  Farelo  de  AI);(Mlao  iia  Alimentavao  de  Animaes.  Por  Nicolas  Atha- 
nassof.  Sao  Paulo,  Secretaria  da  Agricultiira,  Commercio  e  Obras  Publicas  do 
Estado  de  Sao  Paulo,  Servifo  de  PublicafOes  e  Bibliotheca,  1919.  46  p.  8°. 

CHILE. 

Conflictos  Intemacionales.  El  Peru  contra  Colombia,  Ecuador  y  Chile.  Tercera 
edicion  corregida  y  aumontada.  Por  Juan  Ignacio  Galvez.  Santiago,  Sociedad 
Imp.  Lit.  Universe,  1919.  map.  246  p.  12°. 

La  Cuestidn  del  Pacifico  y  los  Derechos  de  Chile.  Por  Washington  Paullier.  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  Imp.  El  Siglo  Ilustrado,  1919.  94  p.  12°. 

La  Neutralib^  du  Chili.  Les  Raisons  qui  Pont  Conseill^  et  qui  la  Justifient.  Par 
Enrique  Rocuant.  Santiago,  ImprentaUniversitaria,  1919.  fronts.  316  p.  12°. 

Obras  Completas.  Por  Marcial  Martinez.  Tomo  1-10.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta, 
Litografia  y  Encuademacion,  La  llustracion,  1919.  4°.  10  vols. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Memoria  de  Fomento  Correspondiente  al  Aiio  1918.  San  Jose,  Imprenta  Nacional, 
1919.  148  p.  4°. 

CUBA. 

Fomento  Urbano  de  Cienfuegoe.  Primera  Memoria  Anual  1918-1919.  Fomento 
Urbano.  Cienfuegos,  Imprenta  “La  Correspondencia,”  1919.  illus.  14  p.  4°. 

GUATEMALA. 

Memoria  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Gobemacion  y  Justicia  Presentada  a  la  Asamblea 
Nacional  Legislativa  en  sus  Sesiones  Ordinarias  de  1919.  Guatemala,  Imprenta 
Minerva,  1919.  271  p.  8°. 

Mensaje  Presentado  por  el  Presidente  de  la  Repiiblica  de  Guatemala  a  la  Asamblea 
Nacional  Legislativa  al  Inaugurar  ^sta  sus  Sesiones  Ordinarias  el  1“  de  marzo 
de  1920.  Guatemala,  16  p.  4°. 


HONDURAS. 

Apuntes  a  la  Flora  Hondurena.  Trabajo  de  Seleccion,  Observacion,  Estudio  y 
Experiencia  de  Eusebio  Fiallos  V.  Tegucigalpa,  Tip.  Nacional,  1919.  174  p. 
12°. 

Memoria  del  Secretario  de  Estado  en  el  Despacho  de  Fomento,  Obras  Publicas  y 
Apricultura  Presentada  al  Congreso  Nacional  1918-1919.  Tegucigalpa,  Tip.- 
Lit.  y  Fotograbado  Nacionales,  1920.  pis.  82  p.  4°. 

Memoria  del  Secretario  de  Estado  en  el  Despacho  de  Guerra  y  Marina  Presentada 
al  ('ongreso  Nacional  1918-1919.  Tegucigalpa,  Tip.  Nacional,  1920.  10  p.  4°. 

Memoria  del  Secretario  de  Estado  en  el  Despacho  de  Hacienda  y  Cr^dito  Publico 
Presentada  al  Congreso  Nacional,  1918-1919.  Tegucigalpa,  Tip.-Lit.  y  Foto¬ 
grabado  Nacionales,  1920.  23  p.  4°. 

Memoria  del  Secretario  de  Estado  en  el  Despacho  de  Instruccion  Publica  Presentada 
al  Congreso  Nacional  1918-1919.  Tegucigalpa,  Tip.  Nacionales,  1920.  25  p.  4°. 

Memoria  del  Secretario  de  Estado  en  los  Despachos  de  Gobemacion  y  Justicia  Presen¬ 
tada  al  Congreso  Nacional  1918-1919.  Tegucigalpa,  Tip.  Nacional,  1920.  12  p. 
4°. 


Amado  Nervo.  Seleccion  Breve  de  sus  Peosias.  Mexico,  1919.  8°.  pamp. 
Directorio  de  los  Estados.  Mexico  State  Directory,  1920.  Compiled  by  L.  F.  Frit- 
sche.  Mexico,  D.  F.  American  Book  «&  Printing  Co.,  S.  A.,  1920.  656  p.  4°. 

PANAMA. 


Estatutos  del  Gremio  de  Carpinteros  de  Panama.  Panama,  Tip.  Hospicio,  1920. 
19  p.  12°.  Text  in  Spanish  and  English. 

SALVADOR. 

El  Atavismo.  Ensayo  de  Sociologfa  Salvadorena.  Por  Felipe  E.  Villalta.  San  Sal¬ 
vador,  Imp.  Nacional,  1919.  71  p.  8°. 

Discursos  Pronunciados  el  29  de  A^to,  en  Nombre  de  la  Sociedad  Cooperativa 
“Gerardo  Berrios  29  de  Agosto,”  con  Motivo  de  la  Celebracion  del  54°  Aniversa- 
rio  de  la  Muerte  del  CapiUn  General  Gerardo  Barrios,  el  9"  de  la  Ereccion  de  la 
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Eotatua  P>ue8tre  y  la  Toma  de  Posesidn  de  la  Junta  Dirertiva.  San  Salvador, 
Imprenta  Nacionai.  1919.  pis.  25  p.  4°. 

Mensaje  Diri^ido  a  la  Asamblea  Nacionai  por  el  Seiior  Presidente  de  la  Republica, 
Don  Jorge  Melendez,  en  la  apertura  de  las  Sesiones  Ordinarias  de  1920.  San  Sal¬ 
vador^.  Imprenta  Nacionai,  1920.  26  p.  4°. 

Proyecto  de  Ley  Organica  de  la  Instruccion  Piiblica.  Por  Julio  R.  Barcos.  San 
Salvador,  Imprenta  Nacionai,  1920.  90  p.  8°. 

UNITED  8T.\TE.S. 

American  and  Pmglish  (lenealogiea  in  the  Library  of  ('ongress.  Compiled  under  the 
Direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Catalogue  Division.  Second  Edition.  Washington, 
(i.  P.  O.,  1919.  1332  p.  4°. 

.Xmeru  an  Sugar  Refining  Company.  Annual  report,  1919.  New  York.  39  p.  8®. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Amerii  an  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
to  the  StcH-kholders  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1919.  New  York,  1920. 
67  p.  8°. 

('ommercial  and  Industrial  Organizations  of  the  T’nited  States.  Revised  to  Novem¬ 
ber  1, 1919.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Washington,  G.  P.  O., 
1920.  121  p.  8°.  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  99. 

Cost  Reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission — Coal.  No.  3.  Illinois— Bituminous. 
Washington,  G,  P.  O.,  1920.  diagrs.  127  p.  8°. 

A  Decimal  System  of  Weights  and  Measures  for  the  United  States.  Remarks  of  Hon. 
Milton  H.  Welling  of  I'tah  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Tuesday,  March  2, 1920. 
Washington,  G.  P.  ().,  1920.  8  p.  8°. 

Exporters’  Encyclopaedia.  Fifteenth  edition  1919-20.  Containing  full  and  authen¬ 
tic  information  relative  to  shipments  for  every  country  in  the  world.  New  York, 
Exporters’  Encyclopaedia  Co.,  1920.  xii.  1508  p.  8  . 

Guide  to  the  Cataloguing  of  the  Serial  Publications  of  Societies  and  Institutions. 
Compiled  and  edited  by  Harriet  Wheeler  Pierson.  Library  of  Congress.  Wash¬ 
ington.  G.  P.  O.,  1919.  108  p.  8°. 

A  Manual  of  the  Public  Benefactions  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  Compiled  and  published 
by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Pe.ace.  Washington,  1919.  front. 
jKirt.  ])ls.  illus.  viii.  321  p.  8°. 

RejKirt  of  Industrial  Conference  called  by  the  President.  March  6,  1920.  51  p.  8°. 

Report  on  Status  of  Marine  Insurance  in  the  United  States.  By  S.  S.  Huebner. 
Including  the  Recommendations  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  Approved  by  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
February  26,  1920.  Washington,  G.  P.  ().,  1920.  100  p.  8®. 

Thirty-third  .\nnual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  .\merican  Flthnology  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  1911-1912.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1919.  pis. 
illus.  677  p.  4®. 

URUGU.VY. 

Propiedad  Industrial.  Legislacidn  Uruguaya.  .\notada  con  Resoluciones  que  Sientan 
Jurisprudencia  y  Aclaran  su  Sentido.  Por  Eduardo  Jimenez  de  .\rechaga.  Monte¬ 
video.  Talleres  Graficos  X.  Barreiro  y  Ramos,  1920.  103  p.  8®. 

Revista  del  Archive  General  .\dministrativo  o  Coleccion  de  Doiuimentos  para  Servir 
al  Estudio  de  la  Historia  de  la  Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.  Patro<-inada 
nor  el  Gobierno  y  Dirigida  por  el  Director  del  Archive  .\ngel  G.  Costa.  Volumeii 
Aoveno.  Montevideo,  Imprenta  Artfstu-a,  1919.  616  p.  8®. 

GENERAL  BOOKS. 


Biblioteca  Hispinica.  Cat^Iogo  de  Libros  Espafioles  o  Relatives  a  Espana.  .\ntiguos 
y  Modernos,  Puestos  en  Venta  a  los  Precios  Marcados.  por  Garcfa  Rico  y  ('fa. 
Suplemento  Primero.  Madris,  Librerfa  Universal  de  Ocasion,  1920.  557  (3)  p. 
8®. 


British  Guiana.  Report  for  1918.  London,  Published  by  His  Majesty’s  Stationery 
Office,  1919.  14  p.  8®. 

Civilisayao  e  Democracia.  QuestOes  (’ontemporaneas.  Por  Abelardo  Ro<,a8.  New 
York.  J.  J.  Little  &  Ives  (’o.,  1920.  438  p.  8°. 

Colloquial  Spanish.  By  William  Robert  Patterson.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Company,  1919.  B>4  p.  8®. 

La  Espana  Americana.  Por  R.  Beltran  Rdzpide.  Madrid,  Imprenta  del  Patronato 
de  Hu^rfanos  de  Intendencia  6  Intervencion  Militares,  1920.  15  p.  8®. 


BOOK  NOTES. 
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First  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  Institute  of  International  Education.  New 
York.  1920.  15  p.  8°. 

El  Libro  del  Cabello  de  Oro.  de  los  Ojos  Celestes  v  de  las  Manos  Blancas.  For  Rafael 
Lozano,  Jr.  h^l  Paso.  Ediciones  I.A  Ideal  J.  R.  Dfaz  y  Cfa.,  1920.  171  p.  12°. 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  (lassaway  Davis  1823-1916.  By  Charles  M.  Pepper. 

New  York.  The  Century  Co..  1920.  front,  port.  pis.  x,  318  p.  8°. 

The  Life  of  Leonard  Wood.  Bv  John  C.  Holme.  Garden  City,  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  1920.  front,  illus.  xii,  228  p.  8°. 

Terry’s  Short  Cut  to  Spanish.  A  Xew,  Easv,  and  Quick  Method  for  Learning  the 
Spanish  Language  as  Spoken  in  Spanish-America  and  in  Span.  Combined  with  a 
Pronouncing  Phrase  Book  for  Travelers  in  Spanish-speaking  Countries.  By  T. 
Philip  Terrv,  F.  R.  G.  S.  Boston  and  Xew  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1920.  xx, 
543 p.  12°! 

Trinidad  and  Tobago.  Annual  General  Report  for  the  Year  1918.  Trinidad,  Printed 
at  the  Government  Printing  (Iffice,  1919.  maps.  28  p.  8°. 

Tropical  Forest  Products.  (Contribution  from  the  School  of  Forestrv,  A’ale  Univer¬ 
sity,  Xo.  10.)  By  H.  N.  Whitford.  Reprinted  from  the  1919  edition  of  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  .Vmericana.  p.  87-94.  8°. 

PERIODICALS, 

(Not  heretofore  listed. ) 

.\Rr.ENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Augusta.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 

Boletfn  de  la  Camara  Oficial  ?3s])ahoIa  de  Comercio.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 
Cronica  Mensual  del  Departamento  Xacional  del  Trabajo.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 
El  Latigo  del  Carrero.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 

Xosotros.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 

Parnaso  Xacional.  Buenos  Aires.  Ano  1,  Xo.  1.  No  date. 

La  Quincena  Social.  Buenos  Aires.  Semimonthly. 

El  Resumen.  Revista  de  Intereses  Generates.  Buenos  Aires.  Weekly. 

Revista  del  Cfrculo  Medico  Argentino  y  Centro  Estudiantes  de  Medicina.  Buenos 
Aires.  Semimonthly. 

Tribuna  Libre.  Buenos  Aires.  Weekly. 

La  I'nidn  Comercial.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 

BR.\ZIL. 

A.  B.  C.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Weekly. 

Boletim  da  Academia  Xacional  de  Medicina.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Weekly. 

Boletim  do  Instituto  da  Ordem  dos  Advogados  Brasileiros.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Monthly. 
Xo.  1.  May,  1918. 

Boletim  Mensal  do  Pessoal  da  Armada.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Monthly. 

D.  Quixote.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Weekly. 

Eu  Sei  Tudo.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Monthly. 

Guanabara.  Rio  de  Jameiro.  Monthly.  Anno  1,  Xo.  11,  October,  1919. 

O  Itibere.  Paranagua.  Monthlv.  Anno  1,  No.  6,  October,  1919. 

O  Jornal.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Daify. 

Jornal  das  Mbvas.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Weekly. 

Livros  Xovos.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Monthly. 

Mundo  Brasileiro.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Weekly.  Anno  1,  No.  1,  November  21,  1919. 

O  Xaturista.  Sao  Luis  do  Maranhao.  Monthly. 

N ossa  Terra.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Weekly. 

Palacos  e  Telas.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Weekly. 

Para  Todos.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Weekly. 

Patria.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Monthly.  Anno  1.  No.  1,  July  14,  1919. 

Revista  da  Academia  Brazileira  de  Letras.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Quarterly, 

Revista  do  Brasil.  Sao  Paulo.  Monthlv. 

Revista  de  Lingua  Portuguesa.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Bimonthly. 

Revista  Xacional.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Monthly. 

The  Rio  Times.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Weekly. 

Saiide.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Bimonthly. 

Weekly  Bulletin.  American  t'hamber  of  Commerce.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

CHILE. 

Boletfn  Sanitario  Internacional.  Santiago.  Monthly.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  January,  1920. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


COLOMBIA. 

El  Dla.  Cucuta.  Daily.  .\fio  I,  No.  1,  Feb.  28.  1920. 

Estudios.  Popayan.  Monthly.  .\no  1,  No.  4.  November,  1919. 

El  Infjlee  Sin  Sfaestro.  Cali.  Monthly.  Afio  1,  No.  9,  January  31,  1920. 

Ia  Libertad.  Monteria.  Weekly. 

Lumen.  Barranqiiilla.  Monthly.  Afto  1,  No.  1,  January,  1920. 

Revista  .\gricola.  Bogota.  Monthly. 

ri'BA. 

The  Havana  American.  Havana.  Daily.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  March  I,  1920. 

El  Heraldo  de  la  Raza.  Havana.  Monthly.  .\flo  1,  No.  1,  February  10,  1920. 
Revi«ta  de  Cuba.  Havana.  Weekly.  Afio  1,  No.  4,  February  28,  1920. 

ECrADOR. 

Boletln  de  la  Bihlioteca  Municipal  de  Quito.  Quito.  Monthly. 

Boletfn  Sociedad  Colomhiana  de  Beneficencia.  Guayaquil.  Monthly. 

Boletln  de  la  Sociedad  Ecuatoriana  do  Estudiob  Histdricos  Americanos.  Quito. 
Bimonthly.  No.  1,  June-July,  1918. 

HONDURAS. 

Tia  Regeneracidn.  Tegucigalpa.  Daily. 

MEXICO. 

Agricultor  Mexicano  y  Hogar.  C.  Juarez.  Monthly. 

El  Amigo  del  t'ampo.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Semimonthly. 

Boletln  Olicial  de  Kelaciones  Exteriores.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Monthly. 

El  I.ilieral.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Daily.  .4fio  1,  No.  1,  February  17,  1920. 

Revista  Social.  Mexico.  D.  F.  \Veekly.  Afio  1,  No.  1,  January  1,  1920. 

Weekly  News  Bulletin.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Weekly.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  January  13,  1920. 

NICARAGUA. 

El  Catdlico.  Granada.  Daily.  Afio  1,  No.  1,  December  2,  1919. 

El  Heraldo  de  la  Costa.  Bluelields.  Semiweekly.  Afio  1,  No.  2,  February  26, 1920. 

PANAMA. 

Revista  La  Salle.  Panama,  Panama.  Monthly. 

PERU. 

Atahualpa.  Tdma.  Weekly.  Afio  1,  No.  2,  Januarj-  5,  1919. 

El  Siglo.  Puno.  Daily. 

SALVADOR. 

Boletfn  Popular.  San  Salvador.  Monthly.  No.  1,  November  30,  1919. 

I>a  Coalicidn.  San  Salvador.  Monthly.  .\fio  1,  No.  1,  January  15,  1920. 

CuBcatlan  Militar.  San  Salvador.  Monthly,  Afio  1,  No.  1,  August,  1919. 

Oriente.  San  Salvador.  Monthly.  Afio  1,  No.  1,  January,  1920. 

Unidn  Farmacdutica  de  El  Salvador.  San  Salvador.  Monthly. 

URUGUAY. 

Boletfn  Municipal.  MonteNudeo.  Weekly. 

Campos  y  Haciendas.  MonteAudeo.  Weekly'. 

Defensa  Agrfcola.  Montevideo.  Mimthly. 

lligiene  Social,  T>a  Tuberculosis.  Montevideo.  Monthly'. 

T.azo  Blanco.  MouteA’ideo.  Monthly. 


VENEZUELA. 

Analos  de  la  Direccidn  de  la  Sanidad  Nacional.  Caracas.  Quarterly.  Afio  1, 
No.  1“2,  January- June,  1919. 


